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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP 


EADILY may it be understood that the Bishop 
) of Stepney resented the suggestion, ascribed to 
him by the fluent imagination of journalism, that he 
had described the circumstances of the death of the 
Archbishop of ( ‘anterbury by the words ‘ sad* and ¢ pain- 
ful.’ To those who are left behind sorrow must come 
as a part of the common lot of humanity ; most keenly 
to those who were bound to the late Primate by the ties 
of blood and friendship, but still very sharply to all 
those earnest Churchmen who recognised in Dr. Benson 
an Archbishop in whom the Church, beset by troubles 
without and within, might place implicit confidence. 
But for the manner of his death, none happier could 
have been desired by any man. He died not, indeed, 
as a soldier—this was the unhappy phrase of Mr. 
Gladstone—but as a w orshipper. As the solemn words 
of the Absolution were pronounced the Archbishop, 
present as the guest of the man who had 
to the highest eminence, kneeling as 
the lowliest member of the congregation, crossed 
without a moment’s notice to the other side of that river 
Which we must all cross some day. How should man 
die better? Yet the sense of loss which he leaves 
behind him is acute, and for once men have been per- 
suaded to allow the overwhelming sense of personal 
grief which is irresistible to submerge and to expel that 
anxious desire to name a successor which i is, after all, 
no more than natural. For, quiet t and unostentatious 
as. Dr. Benson was by preference in the performance of 
Ve rank he never shirked it and, when the proper 
‘asion arose, he was ready to come forward, to play : 
man’s part, and to speak in a tone of courage and spirit 
which left no doubt of his determination. 
The question whether Dr. Benson was, like ' 


Registered as a Newspaper 


raised him 
humbly as 


lait, a 


great statesman, is one which the future alone can 
answer. Episcopal diplomacy must, in the nature of 
things, be conducted in subtle fashion ; its course may 
not be revealed until long after the man is dead. But 
it will be matter for surprise if, in the years to come, 
when the burning questions of to-day are but a handful 
of cold ashes, it all not be discovered that Dr. Benson 
was a greater man in his generation than the casual 
commentator supposes. ‘Tact he had and judgment in 
no common measure ; his manner was at once persuasive 
and dignified, his face was of extraordinary beauty and 
expression, his intellect was of the highest order and it 
had been trained to perfection. Surely it may well be 
that this man exercised upon his contemporaries an 
influence of a deep and abiding character in matters far 
removed from those with which his public actions were 


concerned. When we know of him as much as we know 
of Tait it may be that we shall attribute to him equal 
greatness. 


Yet his achievements that are known to us were 
great. No difficulty daunted him in early life; no 
obstacles seemed to him insuperable. ‘To most men the 
task of creating a public school or something very like 
one, ina howling wilderness in Berkshire, out of nothing 
having 
this difficulty was called upon to 
of E _—. 


vigour of : 


might have seemed a life’s work. Benson, 
triumphed over 
create a diocese in the most western corner 
How t about his task with all the v 


young man, how he worked without stint until sl 


he set 


was a living organism instead of a geographical ex- 
pression from the ecclesiastical point of view, the world 
knows. It was the splendid work done in Cornwall, 
combined with knowledge of the sincerity, the vigour, 
the ability and the prudence of the man who had done 
it, that inspired Dean Church, when Mr. Gladstone 
consulted him on Dr. 'Temple’s claim to the Arch- 
bishopric to say ‘Look further to the west.’ So 
looking, Mr. Gladstone was induced to obtain the 
promotion of Dr. Benson to the highest place which 
an English clergyman may occupy. And the results 
are excellent. First among them may be reckoned the 
infusion into the English Church at large of that 
tolerant and conciliatory spirit which was his by nature. 
De minimis he could by no means be induced to quarrel, 
and the disputes de minimis, which have been far more 
injurious to our communion than those concerned with 
matters of real importance,were discouraged and assuaged 
by h'm. Nothing could be more crushing than the 
scornutl grief with which, in the Lincoln judgment, he 
condemned the unworthy methods of espial adopted by 
the promoters of the suit. And, for the rest, that judg- 


ment, ‘ the strongest thing that has come out of Lambeth 
1 
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for two hundred years, undoubtedly established the 
Church in a stronger position than she had occupied 
since the Reformation. Moreover, it was a document 
marked by ripe learning and by equal felicity and pre- 
cision of language. 

Again when Dr. Benson, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was called upon to protest against the plunder of part 
of his province and to raise his voice in remonstrance 
against the iniquitous measure of Welsh Disendowment 
which will be a blot upon Mr. Asquith’s name for ever, 
there was no lack of just and fiery indignation in his tone. 
Firm resolution and clear grasp of essential principle 
were to be seen in his attitude towards those chimerical 
schemes of Reunion which have agitated the Christian 
world of late. In effect the end of Dr. Benson’s Arch- 
bishopric sees the Church in a healthier condition than 
that in which he found it. To him, in a large measure 
must be attributed the improvement ; of him, therefore, 
it may be said that his life’s work was well done. 


THE OBSEQUIES OF THE AGITATION 


HOUGH from the watch-towers of the Daily 
Chronicle, which might be advertised as more in 

the air than those of any other journal, a particularly 
anxious look-out has been directed toward Constanti- 
nople since the evening of yesterday week, no more 
massacres are heard of, and there is really good reason 
to hope that a long story of horrors is coming to an 
end. It is true, however, that menace is reported from 
both sides. ‘ Another massacre expected ° is the vaunt- 
ing headline of an announcement that ‘ official reports 
from Sivas, dated a fortnight ago, state that there are 
indications of a new massacre in preparation. In pre- 
paration by Turkish officials this means ; but a fortnight 
ago is a distant date, and therefore it is possible to hope 
that either the preparations were misunderstood or that 
the Turkish officials have relented. On the other 
hand, the chiefs of the Armenian revolutionists who 
dynamited the Ottoman Bank complain that their 
efforts to reconcile the Sultan with his Armenian 
subjects have altogether failed. 'This complaint was 
conveyed in a letter to the French Embassy at Constan- 
tinople ; and it appears that ‘ the revolutionists threaten 
further action, the nature of which, they say, makes 
even its projectors shudder.” We hope so; for in that 
case they may be more disposed to give it up after 
hearing of that speech of Lord Rosebery’s which ends all 
expectation of armed interference from England. It 
may be presumed that one of the duties of Armenian 
Committees in England is to keep ‘ the chiefs of the 
revolutionists properly informed of anything that may 
affect their plans’; and, if so, it must be a special duty 
to warn their chiefs that the last hope of provoking 
‘the roar of British cannon’ has expired. For two 
years that hope has kept the conspiracy alive. ‘There 
is good reason to believe that it was originally founded 
on it—no doubt that it was constantly fed by it ; which 
should be a serious reflection to its friends in England, 
who, when they count up the tens of thousands of the 
victims of the plot and its suppression, do not reckon to 
their own account as many dead men as reason and 
justice demand. Reckless and uncalculating as'tthe 
chiefs of the revolution plainly are, they might well 
have thought, after Mr. Gladstone’s letters and speeches, 
that something yet more startling than the attack on 
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the Ottoman Bank would bring about their great desire, 
Hence, no doubt, the triumph prepared for the aved 
statesman and their own cause, by action the nature of 
which makes even its projectors shudder. But however 
reckless and however miscalculating these men may be, 
they can hardly fail to understand the change which 
Lord Rosebery’s exhibition of common sense immediate]; 
wrought, even upon the high priests and scribes of the 
agitation themselves. 

Not upon all the high priests of course. In letters 
depreeatory of the idea that anything in the nature of 
religious prejudice is intended, Canon McColl stil] 
argues in a way to suggest that we are bound to take 
one of two courses with the Mohammedan "Turk : he 
must either be exterminated or decircumcised. Nothing, 
we suppose, can bring a man down to practical con- 
siderations who argues his way to such alternatives as 
these, declaring all the while that he has no wish 
interfere with the Turks cither as Mohammedans or as 
members of the human family. But the scribes of the 
agitation cannot follow the reverend Canon upon these 


+ 


unusual grounds of political opinion. They are not of 
the Church, but of the world, and have to face the facts 
and considerations by which political difficulties are 
decided ; and little did they dream, these scribes, whai 
a thorough conversion was prepared for them, at the 
end of a rod, when their much-flouted though once 
well-beloved leader set out to explain that he could be 
their leader no longer. ‘The facts and considerations 
by which this controversy is decided were before then 
already ; but only to be condemned as either foolish or 
immoral. On his mettle for once (but the occasion!) 
Lord Rosebery turned upon the follies of the agitation- 
party in the Radical communion, expounding them 
with the mastery of the true student, the patriotism of 
the true Briton and ina spirit which the editor of the 
Daily Chronicle himself must acknowledge as entirely 
Christian. Opinion as to the merits of Lord Rosebery 
as a leader and a politician may still differ; but there 
are no differences of opinion as to the force of his 
speech. None that can be remembered had a greater 
or more instant effect. In the most perfect way, that 
is to say by sheer weight of reason edged with a finer 
quality, all the nonsense of the agitation nonsense- 
mongers was crushed flat; and the nonsense-mongers 
with their mischievous commodity. 

There were some cries of rage, some threatenings and 
revilings, and then a burst of tears, the weeping being 
accompanied by a variety of broken protestations to the 
effect that, after all, nothing more was ever meant by the 
agitation than Lord Rosebery thinks right and wise. 
This from the chief scribe. From the more moderate 
and less responsible for error, silence mostly : conviction 
general. or the thousands of poor creatures who were 
crushed between the nether millstone of Armenian pro- 
vocation and the upper millstone of ‘Turkish ferocity, 
pity remains and must remain; desire, ripening to 
determination, for the better ordering of things in the 
‘Turkish empire continues; but the agitation is over 
and gone: leaving much evil after it and no good. It 
has been an indirect cause, but one that cannot be 
doubted, of more blood-shedding than it was able to 
staunch. It has increased the animosity of the Turks 
against the Armenians, and the agitation is dead while 
the hatred remains. It has utterly destroyed all that 
was left of English influence in the Sultan’s dominions. 
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It has distracted England by the calling forth of passions 
of which some are the noblest, but not all; and it has 
shown once more that even the noblest may run beyond 
excellence to extravagance and far on the way to 
unrighteousness. It brought upon England memorable 
diplomatic defeat, it has exhibited the boasted power of 
her public opinion in a state of complete impotence, it 
has united certain of the great European Powers more 
closely against her, and enabled them to make a public 
display of her helplessness in that situation. After 
these things, it is not much that it should have driven 
, renowned English statesman into another blunder 
almost as fatal to belief in his judgment as any that 
preceded it, and that it should have led by very direct 
processes to a third disaster for Mr. Gladstone's party 
in the course of his lifetime and mainly by his hand. 
However, we are now quit of it; and if ever there was 
a good riddance this is one of the best. 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMEN 
gens vanitatum, which of us is happy in this 


world - Which of us has his desire, or having 
it, is satisfied ¢° We put these questions to our cultured 
friends of the Daily Chronicle. 
applies to it with unusual neatness. 


The quotation really 
It, and the sub- 
section of a section of the remains of a party for which 
it speaks, have been unhappy because they could not 
get rid of Lord Rosebery. They have their desire, and 
the leaders of our cocksure contemporary show us that 
even now it is not happy. ‘The sad case of the friend 
of everybody and everything which is not England or 
an English interest is not one to move much pity. 
We allow that nobody can be blamed for not foresecing 
that Lord Rosebery would turn with the vigour he 
showed last Friday week. Yet a thoughtful student of 
contemporary politics might have remembered the 
wholesome change which comes on all those who fall out 
with Mr. Gladstone. ‘There was always a chance that 
Lord Rosebery would prove more formidable when free 
than when bound. 'The Radical Rebels did not make 
that obvious calculation, and hence the yelpings of spite 
provoked out of them by pain and surprise last Saturday ; 
hence, too, the dismal reflections which have followed, 
when the shouting was over and they found themselves 
surveying the field of their more than Pyrrhic victory. 
It is, indeed, a dismal spectacle for the Radical, this 
which is now laid bare for him to weep over, and to 
produce amused gratification in the Unionist. Inci- 
dentally, the terms on which these leaders have stood 
to one another has been revealed. We suspected, with 
confidence, that no love was lost among them. Now 
we know that they have been in a state of chronic 
mutual resignation. Lord Rosebery’s has been in the 
hands of his colleagues. this many a day, but was kept 
back because he alone stood between his party and Sir 
William Harcourt. Sir William Harcourt had resigned 
even earlier, but was begged to remain because his ser- 
Vices as Parliamentary Sergeant Stryver were indis- 
pensable. The ex-Leader threw a flash of light on 
past differences when he said that at the General Elec- 
tion he had in vain urged ‘a definite and concentrated 
policy,” What share would Local Option have had in 
It? Again we seem to get a passing glance into a long 
story of squabbling when Lord Rosebery says that the 
Armenian Question was ‘only the last of a series of 
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incidents’ ending in his summary unqualified resigna- 
tion. Perhaps it was less the Armenian Question than 
Mr. Gladstone’s intervention therein, but there are 
things which courtesy and decency make it difficult to 
say. The sum of it all is that for some time past—in 
fact, ever since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement—there has 
been no leader of the Radical Party, but only a jarring 
committee, and outside of it one who ‘must always 
lead the Liberal Party when he wishes.” It was un- 
deniably a most intolerable situation—two sham leaders 
at war within, and without, Mr. Gladstone, on whose 
movements no could count, who was always 
capable of playing his successors exactly the trick he 
played on Lord Hartington in 1876. Then he had 
retired in a pet after defeat alleging his age, and to-day 
he really seems not so much older than he was twenty 
years ago. Yet after allowing that this was a state of 
things which could not last, we still fail to see what the 
malcontents have gained by provoking a_ blow-up. 
Perhaps the position was of such a nature that there 
was nothing to gain, yet the fact remains that the 
latter stage is worse than the first. Hostilities, 
jealousies, and discrepancies hitherto kept in some order, 
The malcon- 


man 


have been brought into a glaring light. 
tents might surely have reflected that all the conditions 
which ruined Lord Rosebery’s chance of leading with 
success would still remain. ‘They know as much now. 
In its Miss-Miggs-like fury of last Saturday morning 
the Daily Chronicle was by way of thinking that Lord 
Rosebery had cleared the ‘ Liberal” Party (one must 
use their own adjective occasionally) of himself. It is 
no such matter. The agitated appeal of the Daily News 
for a rally to his lordship has met with considerable 
response, and that disposes of Sir William’s chance if 
he ever had any. But he never had, in the sense that 
he was likely to be willingly accepted by his colleagues 
or even by the ‘earnest * section of the rank and file. 
Why should those who closed up to keep him out once 
before, love him any better now, and why should they 
be less ready to spoil his game since he set them the 
example of spoiling Lord Rosebery’s? ‘To name any- 
body else is absurd. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman did 
once appear a possible figure-head—to the Spectator. 
Mr. Morley may not see why he should not be leader, 
but somehow this is a form of political colour-blind- 
ness peculiar to himself. A hasty reporter burning to 
say the penetrating thing at the psychological moment, 
informed us all that Lord Rosebery had handed on 
his torch to Mr. Asquith. It would have been a 
sufficient revenge for the little help Mr. Asquith had 
given him, but he did no such cruel thing. Indeed, 
when one remembers that one of the most amusing 
incidents of the last Session was the quick and easy 
removal of Mr. Asquith to a back seat by Sir William 
Harcourt, the mere suggestion of his leadership can 
draw only sounds as of hollow laughter. 

Lord Rosebery put the master fact of the Radical 
situation into words when he said that Mr. Gladstone 
can lead whenever he pleases. ‘The poverty of the 
party in men is so utter that there is no alternative. 
The Daily News consoles them all by saying that they 
are at the beginning of a long sojourn in the wilderness, 
and zan do without a chief for a spell. One remembers 
that it was in this crisis of its history that the services 
of Moses were so very valuable to the Chosen People. 
Also, to come to more modern times, that Sir Robert 
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Peel made his reputation by leading his party through 
a long waste of what at first looked like hopeless 
opposition. But then Sir Robert had a policy and an 
aim, and colleagues who could co-operate loyally. 
These conditions being absent, the Radicals are of 
opinion they can dispense with a leader. There 
remains the suggestion that Mr. Gladstone should come 
back to public life. Mr. Gladstone has never left it in 
reality, and there does not seem to be any particular 
reason why he should take a seat in Parliament again. 
He can enjoy the adoring devotion of the rank and file 
at Hawarden. As long as he has that, and Lord 
Rosebery’s experience shows that he has not lost it, 
he must be leader when he pleases. Ever since 1886 
the Radicals have had no policy except ‘to go in solid 
for the Grand Old Man.” Why should he not go on 
dealing out guidance from Hawarden while Sir William 
does the Executive business in the Commons? We 
offer this as a suggestion to the bewildered Radical. 
Of course, it does not provide for what is to happen 
when Mr. Gladstone dies. But nothing can provide 
for that contingency which, after all, needs must 
come. The Radicals are capable of much, but when 
they decided to find salvation by going in solid for 
the Grand Old Man some ten years ago, even 
they must have known that though endowed with 
remarkable longevity and vigour he was not im- 
mortal. 


LORD DUFFERINS RECALL 


ULES of retirement press hardly on many men, 

) and on none more severely than upon Lord 
Dufferin. It seems almost incredible that he was 
obliged to present his letters of recall to President 
Faure last Tuesday for the inexorable reason that he has 
somehow found himself on the wrong side of his 
seventieth year. When his services to his country are 
considered, he may well have attained an age more than 
patriarchal. But the man himself is so youthful, ener- 
getic and versatile, that superannuation is the very last 
stroke that destiny, if it behaved itself as such, ought 
properly to have visited on him. However it is no use 
arguing with Burke or Debrett, and the rule under 
which Lord Dufferin has ceased to be British Ambas- 
sador in Paris is, on the whole, a sound one. It 
might even have been applied to Prime Ministers 
before now to the great advantage of the English at 
large. Paris we are glad to note, would far rather have 
kept Lord Dufferin than have parted with him. He 
was placed above his fellow diplomatists at the festivities 
held in honour of the Tsar. ‘The French papers have 
paid a genuine tribute of respect to the tactfulness and 
urbanity of his bearing throughout his residence at the 
British Embassy. Their courtesy would be more to 
their credit were it not for the fact of its belatedness. 
The Paris press treated Lord Dufferin most scurvily— 
there can be no doubt of that—and an earlier oppor- 
tnnity than his departure might have been found for 
reparation. 

Lord Dufferin succeeded a man of distinction in Lord 
Lytton, and one, too, with the expansive manners 
that take captive the great heart of France. Yet his 
own record included not only India, but Canada and 
Rome as well. He may have failed somewhat as a 
French scholar, but at least he was always accessible, 
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and never out of temper. He was subjected to as much 
personal abuse as if he had been the incarnation of 
British ill-breeding. It was not as if his policy had 
been particularly aggressive, or he had been directed to 
wring concessions from a_ series of weak loreign 
Ministers. ‘The provocation, on the contrary, came 
entirely from the other side ; and whatever the faults 
of M. Hanotaux and his predecessors, they were never 
too deferential to the representative of Great Britain, 
As regards Egypt Lord Dufferin merely announced the 
continuance of a situation to which public opinion 
ought long since to have accustomed itself. In respect 
of Siam he was forced to be the unwilling partner to a 
series of English surrenders. Himself a strong 
man, he became the mouthpiece of acquiescence 
after acquiescence in French colonial pretensions, 
No patriot, even of the WDeloncle type, had 
a real grievance against Lord Dufferin. ‘Then why was 
he so traduced ; why were the most incredible stories 
related of him, and why did the man in the street 
swallow them and ask for more?’ ‘The explanation js 
to be found in the degraded condition of domestic 
politics. Paris barely escaped Boulanger to plunge up 
to the neck in Panama. Every reputation was be 
smirched, and every public man suspected. Wit 
detraction roaming abroad, a small but active gang sax 
that it could be diverted advantageously upon the 
British Ambassador. He stood for a_ nation that 
Frenchmen do not affect to love overmuch, and_ the cry 
of ‘stop thief’ was being raised with too much pro- 
miscuity to be altogether pleasant. Lord Dufferin 
became, in fact, the victim of a singularly unscrupulous 
conspiracy. Some of its ringleaders, notably the so- 
called Jacques St Cere, have since found themselves in 
the grip of the law. For awhile they had a fine fling 
at Lord Dufferin’s expense, and though the better-class 
journalists did not join the pack, they did not venture 
to make any attempt to break it up. The campaign 
was astoundingly stupid, but it was also astonishingly 
successful. 

Lord Dufferin deserves the highest praise for having 
remained at his post under such discouragement. Had 
he resigned some five years ago no well-informed person 
in England would have been much surprised, though 
the step would have been universally regretted. He 
wisely preferred to keep silence until his traducers had 
exhausted their limited ingenuities. ‘Then he spoke 
out, at once simply and effectively. Seldom has a bare 
denial produced a more silencing effect than Lord 
Dufferin’s at the banquet of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. He was given fair play after that, 
though compliments, as we have said, have been re- 
served for his leave-taking. The reaction in his favour 
must have been gratifying to him; indeed a visible 
feeling of relief was to be read between the lines of 
his farewell speech a few weeks back. ‘The con- 
sciousness that you have done vour duty never quite 
does away with the sting of unpopularity. Lord 
Dufferin, however, was presumably more concerned for 
his successor than for himself. By seeing out his service, 
he has made Sir Edmund Monson’s path far smoother 


than it would have been, had he retired under plea of § 


ill-health or urgent private affairs. The new Am- 
bassador will find Paris reasonably self-possessed now 
that there is no more 'T’sar to cheer, though there may 
or may not be a treaty in M. Hanotaux’s safe-keeping. 
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He will discover, besides, that the mere circumstance of 
his appointment will not expose him to the gibes of 
every scribe who can concoct a more or less grammatical 
paragraph. All this because Lord Dufferin had the 
courage to perceive that mere spite can be lived down, 

more “especially when it is partly the outcome of 
temporary irritation. Sir Edmund Monson owes him 
most, but no Englishman backward in 
gratitude towards him. 


should be 


A FRENCH SONG-WRITER 


STATUE has just been unveiled in honour of 

Gustave Nadaud at Roubaix, his native town. 
Nadaud deserves his monument, but he has perhaps 
been lucky in coming by it with so little delay. A 
certain golden mediocrity seems almost an advantage, at 
any rate in France, in the race for posthumous honours. 
Subscriptions are still solicited for the statue of Victor 
Hugo, and the marble effigy of Balzac remains in an 
embryonic state in the studio of Rodin. The recognition 
that will be,tardily accorded to genius has been bestowed 
betimes on talent. On reflection this is perhaps as it 
should be. Neither Hugo nor Balzac stands the least in 
need that the world shall be reminded of his fame, 
whereas minor reputations, such as that of Gustave 
Nadaud, may be saved in some measure from too rapid 
oblivion by the setting, as it were, of a seal upon them. 
It would be a pity that Nadaud should lack readers. 
His work contains a hundred graceful qualities and will 
always merit the attention of those desirous of an 
acquaintance with the foibles, with the habits, with 
the cast of thought of the average Frenchman of 


this period. ‘The misfortune of Nadaud is to have 
come too soon after Béranger and to have followed 


too closely his predecessor’s manner. .\ comparison 
between the two song-writers is inevitable under the 
circumstances, and, as it is sensibly to the advantage of 
the earlier author, Nadaud runs the risk of being dis- 
missed as a mere happy imitator, a verdict, on the whole, 
too harsh. In reality Nadaud is in no danger of being 
lightly esteemed by those who will only consent to read 
him. He is the most engaging of writers, just as in 
actual life he was the most lovable of men. Beranger 
Was superior to him in verve, pungency and in incisive- 
hess of expression, to speak of nothing else, but Nadaud 
was the more genial of the two. ‘There was not a 
vestige of gall in the composition of this amiable satirist, 
who cannot rid himself of his sympathy with the weak- 
nesses at which he raises a laugh. Kiven when pointing 
his wit at the enemies of the Orle anist dynasty, to which 
he remained faithful to the end, he can scé arcely prevail 
on himself to be bitter. And yet in spite of this suavity 


f temper Tt his work is far from being without 


avour, A delightful maliciousness is his saving cha- 
racteristic. He is for ever smiling, but he never 
neers, 


When unveiling the statue of his friend Gustave 
vadaud, M, Emest Chebroux, President of the Lice 
hansonnié ‘re, declared that while every nation has its 
0ets France alone has its song-writers. The statement 
‘ill not be accepted without See by literary students, 


4) 
utit may be conceded that the song-writers of France are 


specially illustrious band. Our neighbours have: always 
lighted i In what Victor Hugo aniank® this winged form 
thought,” and aided no doubt by the genius of their 
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language they have achieved wonderful results with this 
mode of expression. At any rate ‘at the present day 
their song-writers are without rivals. When the literary 
history of France during the last quarter of the century 
comes to be written, very special attention will have 
to be accorded to the song-writers of the period. 
Many will maintain that they have produced more 
curious work than any that has been forthcoming in 
other departments of literature. The French fiction and 
poetry at least of quite recent years has not been marked 
by much power or originality. A Flaubert or a 
Baudelaire has been wanting. Such hardy literary 
innovators as there have been have deserved the title 
solely on their own showing, have failed to secure a wide 
hearing and not improbably have met with their deserts. 
In the matter of novels it has been necessary to admire 
M. Paul Bourget, to be interested by M. Pierre Loti, 
to be shocked by M. Marcel Prevost, or even to attempt 
to overlook the degeneration of M. Zola. In the way 
of poetry there is still less to note, in spite of the 
excellent hopes M. Jean Aicard may legitimately enter- 
tain of being before long an Academician. With song- 
writing the case is very different. The past decade has 
been extraordinarily prolific in song-writers, much of 
whose work is of the highest quality. A revolution, 


too, has been effected in this branch of art. Not a 
generation or two, but a century or more, might 


separate Gustave Nadaud from the chansonniers of the 
present day. ‘lhe changes wrought are not all for the 
better. The influence of realism and of its offshoot 
rosserié has been all-powerful and in no wise wholly 
agreeable. ‘The older songs were in the main of 

simple, wholesome inspiration, an assertion that may be 
made in spite of the appendix to Béranger’s complete 
works or of here and there an escapade on the part of 
Nadaud. The modern song admits every licence of 
expression and theme. ‘To ignore it, however, on this 
score is as impossible as to pass over for kindred reasons 
L’Assommoir or the Fleurs de Mal. 
much else in the modern song besides lack of reticence : 


Moreover, there is 


there is marvellous strength of expression, and concise- 
ness and vigour of thought. Even a moderately close 
acquaintance with the productions in question can 
scarcely fail to carry with it the conviction that they 
must be reckoned among the most interesting, if not as 
the most interesting, of recent intellectual efforts in 
France. 

But this literary movement is too considerable for 
its scope to be indicated or its history traced in a 
few lines. The original, or at least the first effective 
impulse was given by the Chat Noir, an institution on 
the subject of which much has been written, but of 
which no adequate account has been given as yet even 
in France. When such an account sees the light it 
will be found to be a most important chapter of literary 
history. ‘The literary importance of Gustave Nadaud 
is less perhaps than that of his successors. Still it is 
an excellent thing that he should have admirers in 
France ardent enough to raise him a statue. It would 
point to a regrettable trend in public taste had Aristide 
Bruant, for example, driven him quite out of memory. 
Bruant is an admirable artist, but the masses will be 
none the worse off if they leave him unread. Nadaud 


they may read and re-read with advantage, and this is 
perhaps the old song-writer’s strongest claim to honour- 
able recollection. 
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MY VIEW 
A Voice from the New Forest 


J HAVE read it, alas! and re-read it, 
And his lordship, I feel, is disgraced, 
It is really not easy to credit 
How sadly he’s lacking in taste ; 
And the speech must have sounded exceedingly tame 
For no mention whatever is made of My name. 


In the past whensoever we spoke, we 
Never mentioned each other, it’s true, 
But J started the game, and tu quoque 
Is a method I always taboo, 
While a speech to succeed at this crisis must be 
Crammed full of redundant Jaudation of Me. 


He will also be taken to task with 
Some zeal by my friends and myself 
For his fulsome allusions to Asquith 
As if J were laid by on the shelf. 
It is time, I should think, for a chief to resign 
Who opposes the claim of an Asquith to Mine. 


But I sighfully sing ‘ Willow-waly, 
For I note in my measureless grief 
That many’s the Raclical daily 
Which hints at recalling their chief. 
While I'm here, they forget that such counsel must be 
A deliberate insult to Me—yes, to ME! 


I am here, if my party so pleases, 
For their leader, I'm here to be had ; 
I veer with the popular breezes, 
I seize on each popular fad ; 
No statesman that’s living gives ever a sign 
Of a mind that’s so largely receptive as Mine. 


Since my singular graces of person 
Are a match for this greatness of mind, 
Let them take me at once or a curse on 
Their fortunes they surely will find ; 
For the Party, the People and Press will agree 
That there never was leader—no, never !—like Me! 
M. S. 


NOTES 


Tue great meeting of the Nationa] Liberal Federation 
is over and, for all the effect that it has produced on any- 
body or anything, it might just as well never have been 
summoned. To call together all the Spence Watsons, 
great and small, from the far ends of the kingdom for no 
other end than the passage of a vote expressing sorrow at 
the departure of Lord Rosebery does seem about as futile 
a performance as that of the general in the nursery rhyme 
who, having marched 10,000 men up a hill, marched them 
down again. To be blunt the Great Liberal Party is in 
despair, and Her Majesty’s Ministers during the coming 
Session will have to face all those difficulties which 
arise from the absence of an organised and formidable 
Opposition. 








Asout this despair there is a tendency to adopt a 
cynical tone whicli, to the Tory spectator, is distinctly 
entertaining. The problem, we are told, may solve itself 
automatically. ‘That is to say, we suppose, Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt may both be dead long before 
the Sovereign has occasion to send for a Liberal or 
Radical Minister. While we wish long life to both of 
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these statesmen, we also are inclined to join in the hope 
that the solution of the problem may be automatic: for jf 
ever a political party deserved political exile for the whole 
term of a generation that party is to be found on the 
Opposition Benches in the House of Commons, 





Meanwuil.e the electorate stands in need of a warning 
that the Radicals must not be permitted to evade their 
plain obligations. Mr. Asquith, who takes himself very 
seriously, was good enough in his recent speech to admit, 
by implication at least, that the Newcastle programme had 
been a political error of the first magnitude. So it was, 
In like manner it is the height of folly in a man to sign q 
promissory note which he has ngither the intention nor the 
ability to meet. But the note once signed is binding unt] 
the bankruptcy of the signatory. Mr. Asquith’s advice to 
have done with programmes is therefore equivalent to the 
political bankruptcy of the party which he leads ; and we 
take it that there will be a very pretty quarrel among the 
multitudinous creditors of the small and scattered estate, 








Naruraty the tone of the Tory leaders is one of cheerfu 
and just contentment. Nothing, for example, could be 
more reasonably sanguine than the mood in which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach addressed the ‘Tees Commissioners 
on Tuesday; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is by 
no means a man who speaks at random, On the contrary, 
in his quiet fashion, he is one of the most able, as well as 
one of the most estimable, of our party leaders. His 
remarks, therefore, may be taken as a_ prophecy of a 
prosperous financial year. 


Mr. GeorGe Curzon also, albeit the Chronicle is greatly 
disappointed because he has made no wild suggestion for 
the cure of the Armenian difficulty, has made a sound and 
statesmanlike speech. Brilliant he was not, and he was 
wise in making no endeavour so to be ; for statesmanship 
is to be found rather in demonstration of courage to face 
and to recognise plain facts than in foolish suggestions of 
impracticable remedies. Mr. Gladstone’s Liverpool speech 
was brilliant. Its results are that Lord Rosebery has 
retired from his position and that the fortunes of the 
Armenians are more hopeless than ever. Mr. Curzon’s 
speech was sober and full of much needed lessons to the 
party which agitates, shrieks and laments without care of 
consequences. [specially salutary was Mr. Curzon’s 
insistence upon the fact that England has no monopoly of 
Christian or human feeling. Continental Europe is no less 
deeply moved to sympathy by the woes of the Armenians 
than Dr. Clifford, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Mr. 
Pickersgill and Mr. John Burns: and much of the dislike 
with which England is regarded on the Continent is due 
to the Pharisaical hypocrisy with which some of us vaunt 
our monopoly of human feeling. But the memory of the 
horrors of war is fresh and green in Germany, in France 
and in Russia, Across the Channel men know from bitter 
experience what war is and what it means. Our pastors, 
who are fortunately not our masters yet, can but rely 
upon hearsay evidence of the realities of battle. Had 
they seen Sedan or Plevna they might speak with more 
sobriety. 





Ion suggestions wild to the verge of imbecility we will 
warrant the statement, that the United States! were pre- 
pared to force the passage of the Dardenelles, against any 
past or future product of journalistic imagination. To 
start with, the whole of the United States Navy could 
not perform the task. Secondly, the European Powers 
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certainly would not countenance or tolerate a piece of 
such childish presumption: finally, the result, if the 
American fleet did succeed in effecting the passage, 
would, as before, be a general European war. 

Tynan is to be released on two grounds. Of these the 
first is not creditable to the British police, for surely, since 
the date of the arrest, they have had time enough and 
to spare to make absolutely certain of that evidence of iden- 
tification without which they ought, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, never to have arrested him at all. But the cir- 
cumstances were not ordinary for, whether the man arrested 
at Boulogne was or was not the person who planned the 
Phenix Park murders, it is reasonably certain that, at a 
time when Royal Personages were on tour, he was con- 
cerned with persons whose designs seem, primd facie at any 
rate, to have been by no means above suspicion. 





Bur the second ground of Tynan’s release is what really 
wrings our withers. That Tynan should, by French law, 
be exempt from punishment merely because he has 
managed to keep out of the way since 1882 is an outrageous 
scandal. We are heartily glad to see that the Zimes in a 
strong and timely leading article, has argued in favour of 
a comprehensive reformation of extradition treaties. Such 
reformation would undoubtedly be welcomed by the 
civilised world, for the present treaties are faulty in the 
main because Great Britain, in the pursuit of a chivalrous 
ideal which had long ceased to be useful, insisted upon the 
continuance of protection to the political offender. 





Tue season for baseless rumours is, in spite of the 
opening of the autumn campaign of politics, by no means 
over. It is really too bad, when Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Curzon, Mr. Asquith, Lord Rosebery and others are 
good enough to make speeches which fill the papers, that 
positive assurances concerning the decision of the Venezuela 
Commission should fly about like withered leaves and that 
contradictions should be every whit as numerous the next 
day. It may be noted too that the inventors of these 
tales do presume in a very insolent fashion on the ignorance 
of the public. It was well known to all persons who have 
followed the proceedings of the Commission, that those 
who have been making investigations in this country for 
that precious Commission had not yet returned to America, 
It was therefore impossible that even an American 
Commission should have reached a conclusion, and the 
suggestion was not exactly to the 
Americans. As amatter of fact the Venezuelan difficulty 
stands precisely where it did. 


complimentary 


Bur these invented rumours die hard. Various persons of 


rather commonplace imaginations, that is to say men ready 
to invent precisely the kind of news that any schoolboy 
could evolve out of his inner consciousness on the spur of 
the moment, were determined that what was neatly 
described as ‘ the idyll at Balmoral’ must have a political 
That the theory was impossible, contrary to 
all experience, based upon nothing but imagination of the 
obvious, we said some time ago. But it recrudesces not- 
withstanding, and we have every day new assertions that 
there has been an understanding between Russia and 
Great Britain, that Russia has been convinced at last that 
England has no selfish ambitions ‘in the East, and that all 
isto go merry as a marriage bell. To these assertions, 
whether they come from this country or from the Continent, 
whether they pretend, or do not pretend, to be inspired, 
we pay no attention whatsoever. The fact is that it is not 
true to say we approach the Eastern Question, just now in 
a very sanguinary state, in a purely unselfish spirit. True 


significance, 
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it is that we have no desire to make capital or to gain any 
advantage out of the business ; but, on the other hand, we 
have no desire to lose anything. Nor, racially speaking, 
have we anyi quarrel with Russia; but geographically 
Russia and Great Britain must be rivals, and geography is a 
very potent influence. 





Tue American Election still goes on and the followers 
of Mr. M‘Kinley, nay even Mr. M‘Kinley himself, grow 
confident. The case is not one of mere boasting ; they feel 
confident. And England, apparently, grows jubilant in 
proportion. For the life of us we cannot see why. The 
success of Mr. Bryan means, it is clear, fraudulent money. 
The success of Mr. M‘Kinley means a deadly tariff and 
money of doubtful honesty. We are by no means sure 
that the frying-pan is much more choiceworthy than the 
fire. 


In his speech at York on Thursday, Sir Edward Clarke 
offered some very sensible advice to Churchmen, which 
they would do well to consider carefully. Sir John Gorst’s 
Education Bill broke down in its passage through the 
House of Commons for two reasons: firstly because the 
Church party had not made up their minds exactly what 
it was that they wanted, and secondly because of a growing 
disposition among them to regulate their demands by what 
they would like to have rather than by what they were 
likely to get. There is not much fear that the first mistake 
will be repeated, since the advocates of rate aid and State 
aid respectively have mutually agreed to be bound by the 
decision of the majority. But there is still a chance that 
the very strength of the Conservative party may be a source 
of weakness, if it leads to the advancement of claims which 
no Government, however large its majority, can be 
reasonably expected to satisfy. Churchmen will be well 
advised to take this danger into account before setting 
their foot upon the slippery slope, against which the Bishop 
of London has so forcibly warned them. 





Erruer Mrs, Chant’s mantle has fallen upon unworthy 
shoulders or the Licensing Committee of the London 
Council are learning good sense and good manners. At 
any rate the music-halls have come better out of their 
periodical ordeal than for some time past. There was the 
same reckless preferment of unfounded and unwarrantable 
charges by the little band of amateur detectives who seem 
to think they hold the public morality in their keeping. 
But the effect produced was by no means commensurate 
with the labour that must have been expended on the 
manufacture of evidence. Indeed the Palace probably 
owes the removal of certain vexatious and unfair restric- 
tions to a ridiculous suggestion of immodesty in one of 
the living pictures, for which the Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that an apology ought to be made. Of 
course if ladies and gentlemen go to places of entertain- 
ment with the deliberate intention of insulting or being 
insulted they are very likely to meet with unpleasant- 
ness, even if they are not, as sometimes happens, sum- 
marily turned out by the management for the very 
conduct against which they affect to protest. And 
there is no doubt that this constant raking up of mud 
by organised spies does more harm than all the halls in 
London put together. 





Qur French correspondent writes: ‘The morrow of a 
féte is seldom an exhilarating moment. Paris this week 
has worn rather a woebegone aspect as if it had amused 
itself wisely but too well and was getting over the inevit- 
able consequences. The burial of the decorations has 
proceeded amid drizzling rain. Chilled to the marrow we 
have watched the dismantling of our streets and boule- 
vards and have gazed disconsolate at sloppy, bedraggled 
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banners and the various festive constructions in different 
stages of demolition. The experience has affected our 
spirits and I fancy the majority of us are for the time 
being in a somewhat chastened mood. Even the Zouaves, 
who are still with us, scarcely attract admiring glances as 
they pass by in groups, and I have just left acaid sitting in 
solitary melancholy outside a café in evident astonishment 
at finding himself no longer the cynosure of every eye. 
While the fétes were in progress we were praying they 
might cease on account of their interference with our 
dearest habits, and now that they are over we are despon- 
dent. Fickleness thy name is a Parisian. 


‘Anp what is the upshot of the Franco-Russian weck ? 
Or rather—for to answer this question absolutely it would 
be necessary to be in the secrets of MM. Chichkine and 
Hanotaux—what is the state of public opinion with regard 
to the results that seem to have been achieved by the 
visit of the Tsar? It is not the easiest matter in the world 
to formulate an exact and, above all, a concise reply. On 
one point there is a very general agreement. The fetes, 
considered apart from any possible diplomatic consequences, 
went off as well as, if not better than, the most sanguine 
anticipated. Some politicians and even, horribile dictu, a 
few journalists went discomfited away from Versailles and 
vowing vengeance for wounds to their vanity, but other- 
wise hardly a hitch is recorded. The trouble that was appre- 
hended for an instant in connection with the grave problem 
vf whether the President of the Republic had shown 
sufficient deference to the Parliament seems likely to come 
to naught, thanks, in the main, to the courtesy shown by 
the Tsar to the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate. 
M. Félix Faure appears to have found grace in the eyes of 
his worst enemies. He has been embraced by the Tsar, 
he has been accorded the accolade, reserved by crowned 
heads for their “cousins.” It would be surprising, indeed, 
if after this his person were not sacred. All must hence- 
forth be pardoned him, down even to his custom of wearing 
his hat cocked on one side of his head, after the manner 
of a jaunty—tanner. 


‘Tur fétes then are unanimously voted a_ success. 
Opinion is more divided upon the question whether the 
Tsar was quite as explicit as ardent patriots might desire 
in his references to the relations that exist between France 
and Russia. Ever since he left us we have been turning 
over and over the various words he employed in this con- 
nection, and without, I fancy, as much satisfaction as we 
should like to have obtained from weighing them. Still 
for the moment the reasonable view as it may perhaps be 
termed, the view that the Tsar said all he safely could, 
prevails. On the other hand a feeling undoubtedly exists 
in some quarters that this same Franco-Russian entente is a 
plaguy nebulous business. It is not at all improbable 
that this feeling is destined to gain ground in the near 
future. Without a doubt at the bottom of popular 
enthusiasm here for Russia lies the fond hope that 
Muscovite support will at least increase the chances of the 
ultimate recovery of the lost provinces. This hope it is 
almost certain is quite without foundation, and sooner or 
later this unpalatable truth must be brought home to the 
most purblind sentimentalists. When this occurs con- 
siderably less store is likely to be set by the nation at 
large on the friendship of Russia. People will be found 
here in numbers to believe that the mere preservation of 
peace has been dearly bought at a cost of seven milliards, 
especially as there is every reason to believe that it was to 
be had for nothing or might have been secured with at 
least equal advantage to France by the expenditure of the 
seven milliards on the improvement of the national means 
of defence. My ownimpression is that the Franco-Russian 
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understanding must enter at no very distant date upon a 
new phase. Either its profit to France will have to be 
made more apparent than is the case at present or it will 
have to run the gauntlet of keen criticism. 


‘ ALreapy the opinion I have just expressed is that of 
the Socialist party, whose cunning in taking advantage 
of incipient currents of opinion is considerable. At the 
same time I have no wish to make undue capital out of 
this support from a suspicious quarter. The visit of the 
Tsar has been the cruellest blow the Socialists have sus- 
tained for a long time past. The party only exists on 
the condition that it makes a noise in the world, that 
it pre-occupies public attention. For at any rate two 
months nobody has paid the slightest heed to the 
Socialist party except to take note of its internal dis- 
sensions and to laugh at the embarrassment occasioned to 
it by the appearance on the scene of an autocrat whom 
the populace has delighted to honour. The Socialists 
flatter themselves that the period of tribulation is over, 
and they count upon making up for the time they have 
lost precisely in connection with this matter of the rela- 
tions between France and Russia. They are perhaps 
mistaken but not, it may be, for the most obvious reason, 
France may be tiring a little of Russia but is pining, it 
may prove, for something in the shape of a Tsar of its 
own. Talk at present with Frenchmen of any class of 
society and you will find that nothing would surprise them 
less than the speedy advent of a revolution. But the 
revolution that everybody feels is in the air is not the 
social revolution. Au contraire ! 


‘A rumour that the Government intended to adjourn 
the re-assembling of the Chamber until the beginning of 
November has been sorely exercising the Opposition. At 
the time of writing, the date of the opening of the 
Session is still not definitely fixed, but I have reason to 
believe that the original date, the 27th October, will be 
adhered to. Should the Cabinet decide on a postpone- 
ment it would merely be playing into the hands of its 
enemies who fancy they have a case against M. Méline for 
his not having convened Parliament during the Franco- 
Russian fétes. However, in spite of the interpellations 
that are down for discussion the probability is—in con- 
nection with French politics it is rash to speak of any- 
thing but probabilities—that the Government will tide 
over at any rate the earlier weeks of the Session. The 


Is 


more important interpellations bear upon foreign politics, 
and on this ground the Cabinet is perhaps safer just now 
than on any other. On the other hand there is trouble 
ahead in connection with the Budget. 1 am informed on 
authority that deserves attention that the Radicals have a 
stronger card than is generally supposed in their income- 
tax proposals. Another cloud in the offing is the Mada- 
gascar question. More troopsand fresh credits have to be 
demanded, and the penalty for this necessity will have to 
be paid by somebody.’ 


IN THE CITY 


\ HEN Sir Henry Tyler was superseded by Sir Rivers 
| Wilson as President in 1895 it was obvious that it 
would be a task of the greatest difficulty to pull the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada out of the slough of despond into 
which it had fallen. To begin with the capital account is 
terribly complicated, and asa result of the issue of Grand 
Trunk debenture stock in exchange for the bonds of con- 
trolled lines it is almost impossible to tell of what the actual 
security of the debenture stock consists. Only one point 
is clear, namely, that in case of default all the debenture 
stockholders can do is to have a receiver appointed to collect 
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whatever income is available. They have no lien on the 
corpus of the property and consequently no powers of 
foreclosure. When people talk airily of assessing shares 
to pay off the debt balance that has accumulated they 
forget that there is no means by which an assessment 
could be enforced. On the American lines the bonds are 
secured by mortgages under which the property can be 
seized and sold and there is therefore a leverage which can 
be applied to the shareholders to make them provide more 
money unless they chogse to lose the whole of their interest 
in the undertaking. But it is not so on the Grand Trunk, 
and while the shareholders cannot be assessed neither can 
the debenture stock-holders be forced into accepting a 
reduced rate of interest by the foreclosure of prior liens. 
The last few years have been very bad ones, but taking 
the average from 1886-1895 it will be found that the 
debenture interest has been earned, and we think it is 
fairly safe to rely on its being earned in the future. We 
have made these remarks because at the half-yearly meeting 
on Wednesday several suggestions of reconstruction were 
made, the speakers evidently being ignorant of the diffi- 
culties in the way. The state of the capital account is 
admittedly deplorable, but it is difficult to see how it can 
be altered, and it must be remembered that the present 
directors are not responsible for it. They succeeded to 
the legacy left them by their predecessors, not only to a 
property with an overburdened capital but to a property 
which had been allowed to run down in the frantic 
effort to reduce expenditure. Moreover the management 
had got into a groove; it was not moving with the times 
and the Grand Trunk was being paralleled in every direc- 
tion from Quebec to Detroit by the Canadian Pacific. 
To restore the system to a proper state of efficiency is of 
course most essential, and the heavier working expenses of 
the past half-year were partly due to the larger outlay that 
was required for maintenance and partly to the increased 
train mileage. ‘The new manager, Mr. Hays, is believed 
to be one of the most able railway men on the American 
Continent and he is undoubtedly introducing many im- 
portant reforms in the administration. An outcry was 
raised at the meeting that the Grand Trunk was being 
Americanised, by the appointment of Americans instead 
of Canadians to the principal offices. The answer to this 
is that, to some extent, the company requires the intro- 
duction of fresh blood, and as a great part of the controlled 
lines are in the United States it is well that the officials 
should be Americans. In any case, it is better for the 
shareholders that the company should be Americanised 
than remain as it was until the new Board came into 
office. A very ill-advised attack was made on the Presi- 
dent by a former director because he had ordered a new 
inspection car to take him over the system. ‘The cost 
of the new car is really a trifling matter, and when it comes 
to living on the railway for weeks at a time and travelling 
by night as well as by day it is only fair that you should 
have as comfortable a house on wheels as is possible. No 
one, who has not tried railway travelling for a week on 
end, has any idea of the fatigue and dyspepsia which it 
causes, and there is certainly no extravagance in counter- 
acting the unavoidable discomfort by every possible means. 
The Grand Trunk seems at length to be turning the 
corner, and it is probable that at least the fixed charges 
will be earned in the current half-year. 

In consequence of the action of the so-called Share- 
holders’ Association of the Metropolitan District Railway 
and the deep level scheme of which we spoke last week, 
we are able to state that the Westralian Syndicate has 
altered its views. The price of Districts was put up too 
quickly by the mention of the proposed deep level lines, 
and the Westralian magnates do not care to buy at such 
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high prices; so they have decided not to continue their 
purchases and to leave Mr. Forbes in peace. People 
usually find that it is difficult to beat Mr. Forbes. 

Contrary to general anticipation there was no change in 
the Bank rate this week, although £1,690,000 had gone 
abroad and although, including internal demands, the 
stock of gold has been depleted to the extent of 
£1,916,900. Notes to the amount of £543,800 having 
come back from circulation the reserve was only 
£1,373,100 down, and the directors must apparently have 
reason to think that the foreign drain of gold is nearly at 
an end, 

The settlement this week was awaited with a good deal 
of anxiety, owing to the general fall which had occurred, 
but at the time of writing no failures have been announced, 
and a more reassured feeling prevails. The strike among 
the Kaffirs on the Rand in consequence of the reduction 
in wages seems to have been very short-lived, and although 
the September output of the Witwatersrand mines was 
some 10,000 ounces less than that of August, there was 
nothing in it to cause alarm. The directors of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa have just declared a 
dividend of 15s. a share, which, with the interim distribu- 
tion of 10s., makes 25s. or 125 per cent. for the year—the 
same as in 1894-95. Opinions may differ, of course, as to 
the value of South African mines, but prices are now at a 
level when in most cases they appear to be fully justified 
by actual merits. Goldfields, for instance, at the current 
quotation yield 114 per cent., and as a fresh boom in the 
course of the next two years is a certainty the shares are 
not dear, since new opportunities will occur for the realisa- 
tion of handsome profits by the company. The West 
Australian market has hardened a little since the account 
was arranged, and it is said that Westralians will go better. 
The trouble is that the public has not yet taken to West 
Australian mines, except in a few isolated cases, and the 
bulk of the shares are held in a few hands. Naturally, 
when profits are visible the people who hold the shares 
are inclined to realise them, and therefore much rise is 
not possible. At the same time, the record of West 
Australia is not to be despised. The Australian Mail 
tabulates the results from the different districts as follows : 


| 


' 
District or Goldfield. Crushed. Yield. Aver. per ton 
tons. OZ. oz. 
Hannan's District . . . .) 31,618 11,913 3°54 
Murchison Goldfields . . .| 62,648 92,988 1°48 
eo mgs Meer z ; 22,728 $9,446 3°94 
Broad Arrow, White Feather ) , 

? ede 5,609 18,490 2°34 
25-Mile, 90-Mile, and Ejudina j - 49 o— 
Menzies District. . . . . 4,876 11,561 2°43 
Pilbarra Goldfield . . . . 4,604 10,966 2°38 
Dundas Goldfield. . . . . 417 goo 2:16 
Yilgarn Goldfield. . . . . 878 S10 0°93 

Grand Total 133.378 337-380 2°53 


An all round yield of 2} ounces per ton speaks to the rich- 
ness of the ore, and we have little doubt that when 
the machinery which is on its way to many mines is 
under weigh the production will show a very important 
increase. 

A dividend of 10 per cent. for the past half-year has 
been declared by the directors of J. and P. Coats, which 
makes, with the interim dividend, 20 per cent. for the 
year against 10 per cent. in 1894-95. This result was 
considered very satisfactory, and the ordinary shares have 
risen to £62 tor the £10 share. Unless, however, the 
amalgamation which has been recently carried out leads 
to largely increased profits it is difficult to see the attrac- 
tion in buying the ordinary shares of an industrial company 
at a price which yields only 3} per cent. 
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NAVAL RESERVES 

ORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S speech at South- 
ampton on manning the Navy was a distinct 
improvement on the speech he had previously delivered 
at Liverpool. It was more thoughtful, more statesman- 
like, and less alarmist. A naval politician occupying 
much of the attention of the public is really in a very 
critical and difficult position, to maintain which, together 
with his own reputation and usefulness to the country, 
requires great circumspection. It is so much easier to 
become demagogic and to say broad sensational things 
that create feeling than to endeavour to get matters 
understood that are not understood, and to correct errors 
which want of apprehension has allowed to grow. But 
Lord Charles Beresford has two great advantages on his 
side. His temper is excellent, and he is not at all 
above adopting views which may be presented to him 
from outside when they either come clothed with some 
authority or exhibit a certain form of good sense. And 
at Southampton Lord Charles showed that he had been 
re-considering the position in view of criticism. He was 
less ready to demand a general revolution in the naval 
personnel, and more keen to take up one part of the 
whole question at a time, fastening chiefly on existing and 
proposed means for the sudden increase of the personnel, 
which might be demanded by the outbreak of a great 
war : that is to say, that whereas the first proposition was 
a mixed one, a question of a large increase of the per- 
sonnel maintained on full pay during peace-time, with 
possibly a reserve of men behind it on reduced pay 
ready to come on full pay in war; the question at 
Southampton less involved the consideration of present 
increases of the personnel on full pay, and more involved 
the question of a body of men in receipt only of retain- 
ing fees in time of peace on condition of their under- 

taking to serve in the Navy on full pay in time of war. 

In essence the whole question of Naval Reserves 
is perfectly simple, and it could always be easily 
and simply dealt with if principles could be rigorously 
applied. The difficulty is that the British Navy is a 
fluctuating force, from beginning to end, existing on 
the annual view of the public. In the Army expan- 
sion and contraction are not necessarily revolutionary 
measures. In form the Army is an established force 
almost from generation to generation. So many line 
regiments, so many cavalry regiments, so many companies, 
or brigades or what not, of artillery and engineers. In all, 
except the artillery, the unit is the man. In the artillery, 
the Naval position is approached, as the unit is the gun. 
When the infantry soldier is furnished with his uniform, 
his rifle, and his ammunition, he is complete; when the 
cavalry soldier is supplied with his horse, his uniform, and 
his weapons and ammunition, he, too, is complete. We 
maintain, if we choose, very inexpensive cadres of infantry 
and cavalry regiments, in peace-time, and it is only neces- 
sary to provide any numbers of these individual units we 
like to swell the cadres in war to any desired strength. 
Obviously the time required to raise, equip and train one 
soldier ready for service in war, is only that required to 
complete ten thousand. It is of course not quite the same 
with artillery. The unit, which is necessarily the gun, con- 
sists not only of that, but of the proper proportion of 
equipped men, with their horses to work it. Then again, 
infantry and cavalry soldiers can be trained in groups, 
almost however small. But the groups of gunners must 
be of at least a number large enough to work the gun. 
Yet even in the case of artillery, the personnel is chief, and 
the material comes secondary to it. It is always more 
easy to provide the material for an Army than it is to 
provide the personnel. 
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With the Navy it is just the opposite way, The 
unit is in all cases that complicated and various entity, 
the ship’s crew, which is of no value at all without the 
ship. The production of the ship requires much more time 
than the production of the soldier, or even the member 
of the ship’s crew. While a regiment can be reduced, 
and is ‘reduced, in peace-time to a cheap cadre, no 
such reduction is possible to the ship. If she is 
not kept up to her full standard} in peace-time, she 
cannot be expanded in war. In the Navy, material 
governs personnel ; in the army personnel governs material, 
Taking it asa whole, and supposing the ship ready, we 
must admit that it takes ship and crew longer to become 
an efficient naval unit, than it takes gun and crew to form 
an efficient military unit, supposing they both begin with 
the raw material in personnel. But then, whilst we may 
say for the soldier on first enlistment that the material is 
entirely raw; there is always a great body of men, who 
have learnt half their work or more than half of it, more or 
less available to recruit the Navy. ‘Transfer from the 
plough-tail to the limber of the field-gun is a much 
greater change, than even transfer from a fishing-boat to 
the Majestic. The sea-legs and the sea-stomach, the two 
chief requirements, are there already; and the engrafting 
of the life and the work of a war-ship is not such a tre- 
mendous task afterwards. But the step from the merchant 
steamer to the war steamer, is almost as little of a change 
as the step from the sailing merchant-ship to the sailing 
war-ship was in bygone days. So far as propulsion goes, 
a first-rate engineer or a first-rate stoker in a merchant 
ship must be equally first-rate on board a man-of-war; 
and practically, for such, the changejfrom a merchant-ship 
to a war-ship is little greater than the change from one 
merchant-ship to another. In this way then, we approach 
more nearly than we did, when the Navy was a sailing- 
steam Navy, to the condition of things in last century. 
Then it was considered necessary to maintain an immense 
reserve of ships preserved ‘in ordinary’ at a minimum 
cost ; but it was not considered necessary to maintain any 
reserve of men. The merchant seaman possessed ninety 
per cent. of the qualifications necessary to form a man-of- 
war's man, and he could always be obtained in sufficient 
numbers by fair means or by foul. Foul means, always a 
mistake, are not now to be thought of, but it is doubtful 
whether the foul means had such a large hand in the past 
as we commonly accord it. It has been pointed out that 
the first influence of the outbreak of Naval war would 
depress the market for ship-men of all classes, not only 
by the stoppage of trade to the country with which we 
were at war, but by the general paralysis which would 
follow the rise in insurance premiums. 

This is well borne out by experience, since our clearances 
inward and outward, which were 25,400 in 1792, fell in 
1793 nearly one-fifth, to 20,500, 2900 of the decrease being 
due to the stoppage of trade with France. That is to say that 
just when the navy wanted them, men were thrown on the 
market. This happened again when we ceased to hold 
the Mediterranean in 1796-7. We wanted to raise more 
force, and the market met us by a fall of 1412 in the 
entries and clearances of 1797. We have therefore no 
reason to doubt that if we possess a lien on any consider- 
able number of men in the mercantile marine, it will suit 
these men to join the Navy just at the moment the Navy 
wants them. So far as the mercantile marine is concerned 
as a reserve to the Navy, it is impossible to believe that 
if suitable material is there, it will not be at the disposal 
of the Navy when required in war. So far the question is 
narrowed into the inquiry whether the men in the 
mercantile marine are sufficiently numerous and of the 
proper quality to answer the purpose without distressing 
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trade. Lord Charles Beresford appears to put little faith 
either in the numbers available or their quality. The 
numbers available may perhaps be treated as a fact, the 
quality is necessarily a matter of opinion. Both matters 
are worthy of careful examination and consideration, but 
we must not altogether forget that it is only four years 
since Sir George Tryon’s committee examined and reported 
on the subject without recognising any special difficulties 
attending it. But if there were, something hangs on 
remembering how readily marines, trained only in barracks, 
fit into the sea life when they enter upon it. 
certain that the old system of ‘landsmen ’—men who were 
intermediate between seamen and marines—might not be 
introduced as an addition to reserve. These men might be 
called upon to join the Navy in time of war just as men of 
the Army Reserve are now relied on to fill the Army ranks, 


It is not quite 


TKOCHU ET SON PLAN 


HE death of the ex-President of the long since defunct 
Government of National Defence once more recalls to 
mind that once famous scheme for the relief of Paris—of 
which he was not the author. For, as he subsequently 
stated in the National Assembly, this ‘simple, bold and 
practical plan’ was really suggested to him by General 
Ducrot, on whom he was fain to admit it reflected the 
greatest credit. At the date of its inception Paris was 
surrounded by the German troops who had joined hands 
on its western side on September 19. Ducrot’s notion was 
to break out in force, and as speedily as possible, in the 
direction in which he judged such an effort would be least 
anticipated, the line from Paris to Havre by way of Rouen. 
In this direction moreover the encircling belt appeared to 
be favourably narrow. It was believed by Trochu that 
the enemy’s forces did not extend beyond Pontoise and 
that in one day’s march their lines might be traversed 
and a free advance secured to Rouen. According to the 
perfected scheme fifty thousand men were to be marched 
through Paris with as much show as possible and were 
tomake a feigned attack on the investing lines in the 
direction of Bondy under cover of the eastern forts. 
Meanwhile a like number of picked troops were to be 
secretly massed on the peninsula of Gennevilliers, formed 
by the curving of the Seine to the North-west of the 
capital, and suddenly passing the stream by a number! 
improvised bridges were to march by way of Cormeil-en- 
Parisis, force a way through the lines of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony which extended northward from Sartrouville, 
cross the Oise and push on to Rouen. 
connected a project for revictualling Paris by the lower 
Seine, and for that purpose the formation of a flotilla of 
small craft and the collection of a quantity of provisions at 
Havre, Honfleur and other points were arranged. 


With this plan was 


Accord- 
ing to Trochu only five persons, but one of whom, M. Jules 
Ferry, was a member of the Government, were fully 
cognisant of the scheme he so firmly believed in, though 
it is alleged, on what appears excellent authority, that it 
was communicated to the Council sitting at the Hotel de 
Ville on October 22. 

Meanwhile preparations were being steadily carried out. 
A number of redoubts were erected on the peninsula of 
Gennevilliers, between Mont-Valérien and the forts of 
St. Denis in order to cover the concentration, eight bridges 
of boats were got ready, and energetic, though mainly 
futile, efforts were made to drill and discipline the hetero- 
geneous force under the general’s hand, to perfect their 
equipment and to inure them to fire by those various petty 
sorties so puzzling at the time to Parisians. Rumour 
further asserts that Trochu deposited a copy of his plan 
under seal with his notary so that in the event of his death 
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in course of its accomplishment its correct details should 
not be lost to the world. On October 23, he sent off a 
balloon despatch acquainting Gambetta, who had left Paris 
a fortnight before, with his intentions, and followed this 
up on November 10 by another, apprising the young 
Dictator that he should make his appearance in the direc- 
tion concerted upon between the 15th and 18th of that 
month. Indeed, all was ready for the attempt when the 
news of the victory of Coulmiers and the occupation of 
Orleans by the French reached Paris and altered the con- 
dition of affairs. Press and public, ignorant of Trochu’s 
project, clamoured for a sally in the direction of the Army 
of the Loire, the Government made a like demand and 
the general abandoned his plan for that of the attempt to 
break out by way of the Marne unsuccessfully essayed by 
Ducrot at the close of the month. 

But the irony of the affair is that the original plan had 
been rendered hopeless long before the means of carrying 
it out were perfected. It was true that at the outset the 
section of the investing zone which it was proposed to 
assail was one of the weakest, but even then, as General 
Vinoy has pointed out, the operation would have been a 
very dangerous one, and nothing could have been effected 
unless the heights extending from Sannois to the cross 
roads of Herblay had been carried and held during the 
whole of the time required for a large army to defile along 
a single road. Whilst, by the middle of November, not 
only had these heights been fortified by formidable earth- 
works strongly garrisoned, but the enemy, reinforced by 
troops set free by the fall of Metz, so far from not extend- 
ing beyond Pontoise were in force along a considerable 
portion of the valley of the Seine which the French army 
Their 
outposts were several miles in advance of Mantes, and a 
march, not of one, but of two days duration, would have 
been necessary to clear the belt occupied by them. Any 
attempt to carry out the plan at the date expected must 
have resulted in dire disaster. 


would have had to follow on its way to Rouen. 


RIVER RHYMERS 


FENHE silver Thames has been celebrated by many poets 

in its time. Not a few moths attracted from the 
provinces by the lights of London have hoped that to 
write verses about the Thames might prove a speedy and 
certain path towards setting it on fire. The Victoria 
Embankment is generally admitted to be the natural haunt 
of such of them as pass through what, according to Mr. 
Christie Murray, is the direct step to high literary ad- 
vancement—the want of coin to procure a lodging for 
the night. Perhaps this opportunity for riverside medita- 
tion has contributed to increase the crop of poetic water- 
lilies. But a sufficient cause lies in the beauty of the Thames, 
whether in the joyous splendour of a sunny afternoon 
below Richmond Hill, the pensive beauty of a moon-lit 
evening among the woods of Clieveden, or the jewelled 
radiance of the long lines of lamps that star the bridges 
and embankment at night in town. Thus one cannot 
wonder that poets find in it a fitting theme for their high 
argument, and that amongst the books of the autumn 
season a publisher announces a volume of Thames Sonnets 
and Semblances by Mr. and Mrs. Macdougall, who have 
apparently followed the example of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
in uniting their wedded arts to the glorification of ‘the 
stream of pleasure.’ The writer of sonnets on the Thames 
must be linked in memory with a mighty train of ‘ god- 
like poets,’ as Pope called them, who have sung our 
‘royal-towered river.’ As Mr. Morris has reminded us in 


the beautiful opening of his Earthly Paradise, Chaucer's pen 
was one of the first employed upon the Thames, although 
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not poems but bills of lading were the official product of 
that famous Comptroller of the Customs. One who has 
visited the modern Custom House may be sorrowfully of 
opinion that, whatever inspiration Turner might find in 
the maze of ships or coaly barges below Bridge, the poet 
could no more sing there now than a lark in a sewer. But 
in Chaucer’s day things were of course very different, and 
London had not begun to pay for its commerce in fogs 
and dirt. It was ‘small and white and clean,’ a city re- 
joicing in the salmon that still frequented ‘the clear 
Thames bordered by its gardens green.’ Even two 
centuries later the process of degradation had not begun. 
It was in a meadow bordering the junction of the Thames 
and the Lea, now crowded by the dingy wharves and 
bonded warehouses of appropriately named Blackwall, 
that Spenser beheld his famous vision of the ‘two 
Swannes of goodly hewe,’ which typified the Ladies 
Elizabeth and Katherine Somerset in his exquisite 
‘spousall verse.’ It is not there that a poet would any 
longer choose to walk to ease his pain ‘along the shoare 
of silver streaming Themmes:’ nor would he find the 
banks adorned ‘with variable flowers’ so much as with 
evidences of decay and disintegration in which is no 
variableness, neither any shadow of cleansing. A French 
poet, in fact—M. Auguste Barbier—who seems only to 
have seen the Thames from London Bridge, describes it 
as the veritable sooty stream of Acheron. He beheld the 
river ‘rolling down its inky mud in sinuous curves and 
recalling the horrors of the streams of Hades,’ in which 
the moribund sun only occasionally mirrored ‘his smoke- 
begrimed countenance.’ London fogs have rarely had 
so much to answer for as this inverted parody of Words- 
worth’s noble description of the matutinal prospect from 
Westminster Bridge, than which ‘ earth hath not anything 
to show more fair.’ The statement is a strong one; but 
those who have had occasion to sit up late enough to cross 
the bridge in the small hours of a summer morning are 
hardly disposed to qualify it. 

The painter or the etcher, as Mr. Whistler has proved, 
may still find elemental beauties in the muddy reaches of 
Lower Thames. But the seeker for poetic inspiration is 
better advised to get at least as far as Richmond before 
he takes out his dainty note-book and tries to imprison 
the first fine careless rapture of a sonnet or an ode. 
Inspiration has often attended the view from the hill, 
‘which Europe scarce can parallel,’ as a doggerel poet in 
D’Urfey’s rather scandalous anthology puts it. It is true 
that even there tastes are apt to differ. The American 
poet, Bayard Taylor, was once taken to dine at the Star and 
Garter, and was first shown the view from the Terrace, 
where Pendennis kept house. On the whole, his criticism 
was unexpected :—‘ It is fine, no doubt, but it sadly wants 
clearing!’ Only the other day an unsophisticated youthful 
countrywoman of his, who was doing Europe in six weeks, 
was heard to express disappointment with the Thames as 
seen from the same spot:—‘In America we should call 
that a creek.’ English poets, who have not enjoyed the 
advantage of a life on the Mississippi, seem to have thought 
otherwise : and indeed it is quite a respectable river for 
the haunt of an effete aristocracy. Many of our poets 
set the seal upon their admiration by choosing the 
banks of the Thames for their home. It is difficult to 
imagine a better way of modifying the discomforts of 
an enforced residence in the city which Cobbett used to 
call ‘the Wen.’ Pope’s Villa at ‘Twitnam,’ though only 
its name survives to adorn the abode of a much more 
prosaic author, preserves the memory of the best Thames- 
side poet since Spenser. Sir John Denham did not, 
perhaps, gather such ‘eternal wreaths’ as his youthful 
successor prophesied for him, and the Indian engineer- 
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ing students have effectually banished the muses from 
their ancient haunts on Cooper's Hill. Yet Dryden 
thought that his famous poem ‘for the majesty of its style 
was and ever would be the standard of exact writing,’ and 
few writers have improved on the well-known description 
of the stream of the Thames— 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
The melancholy Cowley found a happy retreat at Chertsey, 
where ‘some few Friends and Books, a cheerful Heart, 
and innocent Conscience were his constant Companions,’ 
Jamie Thomson, whose ‘Seasons’ are not so completely 
forgotten as the author of the useful ‘ Dictionary of the 
Thames’ appears to think, found his best inspiration at 
Richmond, ‘by the vocal woods and waters lulled.’ It js 
easy, in fine weather, to share his innocent ardour for ‘the 
matchless vale of Thames :’ 

Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the Muse 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung ! 
And almost the only cheerful poem that the second and 
hardly the smaller James Thomson has left us is that 
which celebrates a Sunday up the river as ‘ the true sublime 
of boating.’ It is true that his hero’s combination of a red 
woollen shirt, a blue cap and a tie ‘mauve purple-shaded’ 
is rather a jarring note in the harmony. Perhaps the best 
testimony to the literary charm of England’s most famous 
river is the fact that even such vision has not spoilt an 
otherwise delightful poem. 


CLIMATE AND MAN 


T will be well if, before we accept Earl Percy’s bold 
generalisation recently uttered before the Sanitary 
Congress at Newcastle on the connection between drunken- 
ness and rainfall, we apply the well-worn discriminant post 
hoc sed non propter hoc. The idea certainly grips hold 
of our imaginations because of its daring novelty, and its 
apparent contradiction of the usually accepted connection 
between the drought of nature and the ‘drowth’ of 
man. If we look round the world, however, we shall 
find many examples where drinking of the same alco- 
holic quality as that which prevails in this country is 
distinctly related to the dryness of the climate. Thus 
Australia is par excellence the land of drink. ‘To accost a 
friend there and not ask him to have a drink is almost 
equivalent to an act of hostility. (‘Shouting’ leads to 
further exchanges of civility and the same custom, su) 
titulo smiling, prevails in California and Colorado in parts 
where the annual rainfall is only ten inches per annum. 
In such countries undoubtedly thirst induced by a dry 
atmosphere and rapid perspiration is an initial cause for 
drinking something wet, which custom and _ hereditary 
national tastes convert into something alcoholic. In India 
the ‘ peg,’ though traditionally associated with an additional 
nail in one’s coffin is a necessity of life, partly as an 
assuager of thirst, and partly as a stimulant against the 
general malefic influences of the climate. There, in a country 
where the rainfall varies from ten inches in Jacobabad 
to eighty inches in Bengal, no local difference is visible 
in the bibulous propensities of the Anglo-Indian, — Par- 
roasted in the arid deserts of Rajputana, or par-boiled in 
the humid swamps of the Sundarbans of lower Bengal, 
he still fills up his long peg glass to the brim and in spite 
of all Dr. Richardson’s diatribes, and the warnings of his 
own mechanism, drinks to his friend’s health and_ his 
enemy's damnation. 

Were the question one of mere drought or humidity we 
ought to find between the driest and wettest countries 
some neutral zone of no drinks where teetotalism 
prevailed by instinct and where the drunkard was 48 
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extinct as the Moa. That no such paradise exists is only 
one proof that we are here facing a problem in which the 
same effects equally result from the action of two entirely 
distinct causes, to wit, craving for fluid and craving for 


excitement or happiness. Occasionally both causes co- 
operate as in Australia and India, but in these latitudes in 
the absence of modifying influences they are usually so far 
inverse that while thirst-drinking prevails more in drier 
and sunnier south Europe, stimulant-drinking prevails 
throughout the wetter, cloudier, and more inclement 
Northern countries. The dager of the German, the chianti 
of the Italian, and the vin ordinaire of the Frenchman, are 
drunk for the primary purpose of supplying that nine- 
tenths of water which physicists tell us enter into the 
composition of the human frame. Secondarily no doubt 
they are stimulants and happiness producers, but this is 
not their main attraction. The bright climate, and the 
cheerful outdoor life of the people renders it unnecessary 
fora man to drive away dull care by an alcoholic lethe, 
In England on the other hand there is no doubt that 
drinking, especially spirit drinking, is chiefly indulged in 
for the sake of its stimulant, care-destroying efticacy 
rather than for its thirst-satisfying qualities. The differ- 
ence between the rainfall on the west and east sides of the 
country is scarcely enough to account for any marked 
difference in the days when a man ‘ could not take a walk 
in the street because it was raining and nowhere else to 
go but the public-house.’ It is far more probably due to 
the fact that the same diagonal line spoken of by Earl 
Perey as dividing the heavier western from the lighter 
eastern rainfalls, divides the mining and manufacturing 
from the agricultural and pastoral section of the com- 
munity. The close packing, the grimy streets, the murky 
atmosphere and the general absence of ‘sweetness and 
light’ from the manufacturing districts of the north-west 
of England have more to do with the extra drinking 
than the rainfall. At the same time it would certainly 
be interesting to have a comparison made of percentage 
of drink statistics and cloud and rainfall data, arranged 
in the form of lines of equal rain and lines of equal drink. 
There is every reason to believe that both disease and 
crime are largely affected by local climate as well as by 
season. Drs. Buchan and Mitchell some'years ago, in a series 
of learned papers, showed that certain diseases were more 
prevalent in some months than others, Thus whooping 
cough and measles prevail more from January to July, and 
scarlet fever during the remainder of the year. Suicides 
are usually more prevalent in May and July, though it is 
a popular Gallic notion that November is the month when 
the Englishman, disgusted at his fogs, takes a last morning 
dip from the parapet of Waterloo Bridge. The influence 
of the sun on suicides is more marked than that of the 
shade-—though temperament and race complicate the 
connection, as is plain from the high suicidal rates in 
Austria and the low rates in Ireland. In regard to 
general health the question, except when dealt with on 
very broad lines, is complicated by the influence of employ- 
ment, race history, habits of life, sanitation, and a number 
of other minor but co-operative factors. Broadly speaking 
climate is measured by latitude, that is to say as regards 
its average warmth. As a matter of fact we know that 
isotherms and parallels of latitude are by no means 
coincident, especially in the northern hemisphere. Next 
to average temperature the most important element of 
climate and one the physiological effects of which are 
probably most marked is the daily, seasonal and annual 
range of temperature which varies chiefly with distance 
from the sea, being greatest in the interior of continents 
and least in islands like Tasmania, Ceylon, Hawaii. 
Mere average temperature alone appears to affect mor- 
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tality and relative longevity chiefly, the former increasing, 
as Mr. Dines points out, in warm countries and diminishing 
up to at least the latitudes of Scotland and Canada. His 
argument would have been strengthened if he had included 
India in his comparison, where the death-rate was recently 
calculated by the Registrar to be 44 per 1000. His 
conclusion that dry heat appears to be more lethal than 
moist heat, based apparently on a few data from Egypt and 
the Cape, is not confirmed by data from other tropical 
countries. In India the dry interior uplands, such as the 
Deccan and the Rajputana desert, are the home of a much 
finer and healthier breed than the low maritime belts of 
the Bombay Konkan or the Bengal deltas, and the same 
rule holds throughout West Africa and other tropical lands. 
In the extra-tropics it is generally the reverse, owing to the 
fact that increased rainfall does not there lead to miasma 
from excessive vegetable growth, while the reduction of 
the temperature range near the sea is more distinctly bene- 
ficial where it opposes extremes of cold. 

Mr. Dines finds 50 degrees (that of London) the 
healthiest mean annual temperature. Unfortunately what 
is good is generally unpleasant. Sybarites usually fancy 
65, the temperature of the Riviera, Sydney, Adelaide, and 
Madeira to be nearer the ideal. At the same time there is 
no doubt that human sensation will thoroughly endorse the 
statement that there is a subsidiary maximum mortality 
when the temperature ranges between 32 and 40. There 
is no more disagreeable time in the year than the inter- 
reguum between winter and spring, or the period when 
autumn is merging into winter. Every one rejoices after 
weeks of cold slush and sleet to find king frost reigning ; 
or to welcome the first genuine breath of a balmy spring. 

The temperature range and a certain concomitant quality 
of the air as to humidity appear to affect the nerves more 
than the grosser parts of the human frame, and there 
is little doubt, that the nervous excitability of our Western 
cousins, which culminates at Chicago, is chiefly due to the 
large temperature range and general translucency of the 
air in the centre of the American continent. Similar 
traits are noticeable even in the Australians, who spring 
more directly from the placid Anglo-Saxon. On the other 
hand the inhabitants of islands and coast-lands are usually 
quieter in temperament and work less at high pressure. 
Tasmania is a sleepy hollow compared to Victoria, while at 
Hawaii, apart from the American immigrant, we find the 
most easy-going, indolent race of natives conceivable. The 
question of the effect of climate upon the development and 
welfare of man is a very large one. Mr. Dines has merely 
touched lightly on one tiny section of it. Earl Percy has 
pointed out a humourous empirical generalisation. As 
usual a recourse to statistics shows England to be so 
highly favoured that except for a propensity to drink, 
which is probably as much the result of want of sunshine 
as of excess of rain, we find ourselves endowed with a 
greater health and life potentiality than that of any other 
country in the world, and so we shall probably rest content 
and not trouble ourselves to examine the question any 
deeper in order to see how much is post hoc and how 
much is propter hoc. But we shall go on to the end of 
the chapter grumbling at our climate and wondering 
whether health and gloom, equanimity and fog, activity 
and umbrellas, national superiority and wind, are after all 
preferable to the ephemeral but sunlit pleasure of those 
who dwell more directly beneath the beams of Phebus 
Apollo. 


MOORE V. THACKERAY 


‘TINO be a great writer, says Mr. George Moore, in the 
current number of Cosmopolis, ‘it is surely 
necessary to say profound things on profound subjects.’ 
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The proposition is open to question. But after all why 
should one doubt that among other things great writers 
may sometimes say profound things upon profound 
subjects. What these profound things profit any one it 
would be difficult to say. Indeed, it may well be questioned 
if one subject is more profound than another. As subjects 
of thought, are the seven deadly sins more profound than 
the question why Chinamen wear pigtails? The pro- 
fundity of a subject is but the measure of our ignorance 
of it. Of course, if you cannot be profound without 
being serious, it is a very serious matter; for the 
danger of being serious is that you never know when 
you may not discover yourself uttering sententious plati- 
tudes. It is hardly necessary to say that it is very easy 
to be serious without being profound. ‘Not deep, but 
drumly,’ is an old Scottish proverb which those who are 
ambitious to say profound things on profound subjects may 
well lay to heart. It has been said that there is nothing 
so deep as a tailor’s thimble because to it there is no 
bottom. Tolstoi, and Ibsen, and Balzac, and the other 
great writers of whom Mr. Moore is proud, are after all 
(and it is pleasant to remember it) not so deep as a tailor’s 
thimble. They may have said things ‘ profound as Shakes- 
peare’ ever said ‘ on the love of parents for their children, 
of husbands for their wives, of lovers for their mistresses, 
of mistresses for their lovers, of scholars for ideas, on the 
joy of life, the peace of the grave, the vanity of work, the 
impulse to accomplish.’ But the most depreciated tailor 
can still assert that they have said nothing so profound as 
his thimble is deep. No one has ever said anything quite 
so profound but that you could prove that the same thing 
had been said on the same subject by somebody else in the 
same or a different language. 

Mr. Moore talks about such ‘ graceful’ writers as Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, ‘skimming the surface of a secondary 
emotion, as if to skim were in the nature of things less 
difficult than to dive. Of course if truth really lives at 
the bottom of a well to dive were better than to skim, 
It is the opinion of some, however, that truth lies on the 
surface, and that there is nothing but dirt at the 
bottom of the well. Anyhow, to skim the surface of a 
secondary emotion seems at least as salutary an exercise as 
to probe to the heart of a primary passion. ‘That is what 
great writers do, according to Mr. Moore ; whereas second- 
rate men like Thackeray and Fielding draw their characters 
in outline and stuff them with secondary emotions. 
Tolstoi, says Mr. Moore, gives you portraits of the passions 
of men; the others are content to portray their men and 
women as a cartoonist would. But it were absurd to 
assert that neither Fielding nor Thackeray ever dealt with 
the primary passions and emotions of their characters. 
Love is a primary emotion, and Thackeray and Fielding 
have not been afraid to animate their characters with its 
fire. ‘Therefore we assume that Mr. George Moore means 
that when a second-rate writer tackles a primary emotion 
or passion it suddenly becomes a secondary one. But that 
again seems to be nonsense. Perhaps Mr. Moore means 
that his second-rate writers only very occasionally deal 
with the primary emotions, and then in a gingerly fashion ; 
for the most part they describe their characters as being 
moved by trifling little emotions, such as disappointment 
with a badly cooked dinner, or a powerful desire to jump a 
five-barred gate. These second-rate writers never give you a 
character which is ready at the wrong moment to sacrifice 
friends, position, and respectability for the sake of such a 
primary passion as love. They are frightened lest they 
should have suggested the least notion of something that 
might bring the blush to the blooming cheek of innocence. 
Thus Mr. Moore finds great fault with Thackeray because 
that second-rate author did not up and tell us in ringing 
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tones that Becky and Lord Steyne had broken the seventh 
commandment. Equally, if they had not broken the seventh 
commandment, Thackeray ought to have been just as 
explicit in announcing their spotless purity. The famous 
scene, that two generations have admired, in which Rawdon 
Crawley takes the jewellery from Becky’s neck and arms 
and flings them in Lord Steyne’s face, wont go down with 
Mr. Moore. He wants to know if Becky was really Zuilty; 
otherwise, what the devil was the use of making a scene 
about it? And if she was guilty, Mr. Moore wants to 
know why Thackeray did not write another volume or two 
to explain what Becky’s feelings were towards Lord Steyne 
and her husband after the catastrophe. Oh, what a chance 
was here, says Mr. Moore in effect, to write of primary 
passions; to utter profound things on profound subjects ; 
to let us batten our eyes on the corruption of the feminine 
heart. But so little was Thackeray alive to the possibilities 
of his subject that he does not even tell us whether Becky 
was a sensual woman or not. ‘This is, as it were, the last 
straw which breaks Mr. Moore’s back. He admits that 
Vanity Fair is grandly constructed; that its ‘ spacious 
corridors’ are filled with wonderfully executed portraits in 
outline. But where are the primary emotions? Where 
are the fiery passions that devour men and make them 
beasts of prey? Why, there are not even any ‘ profound 
things on profound subjects ’ to relieve the pages that deal 
with the secondary emotions of portraits in outline. Com- 
pare such a man with Balzac, and Tolstoi, and Ibsen, and 
you will at once see, says Mr. Moore, that he is not in 
their class. ‘They deal with primary emotions, they present 
you with the portraits of the passions of men, they say 
profound things on profound subjects. 

The mere fact that Mr. George Moore complains that 
Thackeray did not assure him that Becky had a sensual 
temperament, and left him in doubt as to whether she 
committed adultery with Lord Steyne, seems sufficient 
evidence to disqualify Mr. Moore to pose as a critic of 
Thackeray. To complain of Vanity Fair that it is not 
primarily a story of criminal passion seems absurd. 
Thackeray was depicting life as he saw it. In the Fair all 
men and women are not devastated by primary emotions 
and passions. The great bulk of them are moved 
by secondary emotions. Everybody does not fall in 
love with his neighbour's wife or seduce his friend's 
sister; it is the exception rather than the rule. If 
Thackeray chose to make the Rawdon Crawley scene only 
one of many others of almost equal brilliance, why in the 
name of common sense should it be imagined that he had 
not the courage to do that which a great writer would have 
done, and depict Becky’s inmost thoughts after she had 
been found out? If Mr. George Moore had been guiding 
the author’s pen he would have made Becky’s adultery 
with Lord Steyne the culminating point of the story. 
Thackeray did not choose to give it that significance. Why 
should he becondemned? To be a great writer in Mr. Moore's 
opinion must you get below the surface and depict man 
and woman in that savage state out of which, according to 
some writers, we have not evolved although we_ have 
veneered it with certain flimsy conventions? Mr. Moore 
allows that the Vicar of Wakefield belongs to the great 
tradition which now rests with olstoi. Why? Because 
Goldsmith allowed Olivia to be seduced by the young 
Squire and did not cover up the process teo darkly? If it 
be not Olivia who saves the Vicar of Wakefield in Mr. 
Moore’s opinion we should very much like to know who it 
is, But the point of view from which Mr. Moore regards 
Thackeray is after all only a point of view. He compares 
Tolstoi’s Anna Karinina with Vanity Fair and finds that 
Tolstoi has treated a somewhat similar plot in a very 
different manner from Thackeray. Tolstoi is a great 
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writer; but to say that Thackeray is not a great writer 
pecause he did not regard men and women from the point 
of view of the author of the Kreutzer Sonata seems to us 
as wrongheaded a piece of criticism as it is grossly unfair. 


PROSE PEARLS 


E venture to speak of the book that lies before us 
\ as Prose because it is not verse: we mention 
Pearls because the author describes himself as the writer 
of Priceless Pearls ; there is an oriental splendour about 
his language such as we naturally look for from a 
Mohammedan living in India ; a native doctor was so good 
as to give the writer of that work four hundred rupees: 
but for this aid, the pearls would, we are told, have 
wasted their lustre in whatever corresponds in India to the 
rubbish-drawer here. His opinion of English officials is 
so high, or his opinion of Indian doctors is so low, that he 
marvels at certain Lieutenant-Governors having ‘ occasion- 
ally actually placed themselves under his treatment and 
entrusted their valuable lives to his care.’ As a friend of 
education he grieves that Indians spend on ‘ marriage 
feasts and nautches’ money that ought to found scholar- 
ships and prizes, but when some blame, as the cause 
of poverty, the Mohammedan law of inheritance the pearl- 
maker denounces this as ‘a groundless accusation that has 
no legs to stand upon: ’ poor thing ! without legs or ground 
it is in parlous plight. A native nursery must be a queer 
place. Some men, we are told, ‘ instead of educating their 
children begin to bring up bulls and buffaloes, cats and 
dogs, lions and tigers.’ This is tantalising ; begin to bring 
up? how do they end? The writer was evidently well 
educated, for he quotes Byron, Carlyle, Lytton and Gold- 
smith; Lytton can ‘draw tears from the stoniest heart.’ 
Christians are not the only folk that love one another: ‘ in 
spite of what Dadabhai Nawrozji and others, who are not 
representatives at all, and who represent you only in name 
to make you their cat’s paw have to say,’ ‘the Government 
are benignly disposed towards you, but are afraid of the 
howls of the wirepullers who try to keep you off the 
Indian stage.’ Wirepullers in this country are somewhat 
secretive: elsewhere they howl. Poet though he be, as 
may be shown in another place, this writer can be collo- 
quial and scientific: ‘you know, my dear boys! that 
Nature abhors vacuam, the longest lanes have turnings 
sure: for, otherwise, we scratch our head in despondence.’ 
The Prophet seems to have known of other scratches, 
for he is reported to have said, ‘ this cutting and selling 
of wood is better than coming on the day of resurrection 
with black marks on your face: acts of begging are 
scratches and wounds by which a man woundeth his own 
face.’ Dancing seems to be little better than begging : 
‘Bacchus and Venus are invited to theatrical performances 
and easily win over careless stripplings to their sides and 
then make them dance like puppets: beware of these 
engines of destruction—these steam-rollers which will 
reduce you to powder if ever you happen to be under 
them:’ there is something attractive in the picture of 
. happening ’ to be under a steam-roller. 

If Bacchus and Venus stand low in his esteem, money- 
lenders are in little better case: one is spoken of as 
‘Shylock who is a deaf adder whom no charm can bring 
out.’ This sentence proves familiarity with the works of 
the Psalmist and Shakespeare, but people are as a rule 
content to let sleeping dogs lie, whether the sleeper 
chance to be Moses Moss or a snake. 

Some of The Prophet’s maxims are good for all times and 
climes, Sir John Gorst might ponder with profit on words 
like these: «If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, hear him and obey him, though his head should be 
like a dried grape’; or this, ‘When one of you getteth 
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angry, he must sit down, and if his anger goeth away from 
sitting, so much the better; if not, let him lie down.’ 
But how would it be if a steam-roller ‘ happened ’ to be 
about? Though colloquial, this writer cannot abide slang. 
There is a touch of Herodotean reticence when he says it 
‘would be the greatest and the most unpardonable sin to 
mention ’ the title of a newspaper that said ‘ here is a good 
slap on the cheek for such an one.’ ‘Is not this,’ he asks 
with wrath, ‘the tone more of a Jack or Tom than of an 
editor?’ Hear then the conclusion of the whole matter : 
‘All men come under one or the other of the following 
classifications—Perfect, Lazy, Worthless.’ 


THE CRICKETS 


TWNHE crickets were chattering in the farmhouse kitchen. 
It was night, and the air was yet loaded with the 
fumes of whisky and the reek of the turf smoke through 
it. Only this morning the good master had gone to his 
last resting-place, stricken down in the prime of his life 
by a sudden illness. The wake had lasted two days and 
nights, and for so long the kitchen had been strewn as 
with dead men by the peasants who had come to drown 
sorrow for the dead in an ever flowing stream of whisky. 

It was the first night the crickets had ventured out of 
their chinks with any comfort. The glare and the noise, 
and the frequent fights had extinguished their simple har- 
mony. To-night they were making up for it. The young 
crickets ran in and out their holes and about the turf- 
ashes, long, light creatures, half-winged and half-creeping. 
Now and again one took a flying leap through the air from 
one side of the blackened chimney-place to the other. 
They were singing like a grove of canaries. 
had heard them had often said. 
"Twill be the lucky house.’ 

The crickets knew their reputation and were pleased. 
Many a time an impulsive young one had taunted a 
patient black-beetle with the fact. 

‘Why aren’t you lucky like us?’ he would say, ‘ and 
then you needn't turn night into day. See how we scurry 
right under the heels of those bare-foot, red-legged, servant 
hussies, and never fear to be trod on. 


People who 
‘ The crickets bring luck , 


Why, not one of 
those drunken brutes would have touched us except by 
accident.’ 

The beetle would answer nothing, being silent by 
habit. 

There was a very old gray cricket sitting on a project- 
ing brick of the chimney. The young crickets thought 
she was as old as the.sea on one side of the house or the 
conical black mountain on the other. She had really come 
into the house at the same time as the death-watches, 
which was about fifty years ago, soon after it was built. 
She liked to be considered very old, and her contem- 
poraries among the death-watches, which had increased 
enormously and now ticked from every inch of every wall, 
never came out of their plaster to betray her. 

‘ Old mother,’ said the young crickets, gathering about 
her brick, ‘ tell us a story.’ 

‘Will it be about the family that has just ended, or the 
family that lived here before that, or the one yet before 
that, or what ?’ 

Some of the young crickets called out for a story of 
long ago, but were hustled by their fellows who knew 
that the old mother was offended if she was asked about 
any family but the one which had just ended. These 
wiser crickets thought her memory was impaired, for even 
they credited her with many more years than she pos- 
sessed. 

‘Tell us about the family just ended,’ they cried, and 
the old mother well pleased crossed her long fore-legs 
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over each other and blinked at them from the rim of her 
brick. 

‘] remember the mother of them all the first time she 
came into this kitchen. She had a long, pale horse-face. 
She had a black cap with ribbons tied under her chin. 
There was a boy by her side. He looked evil. He too 
was pale, greenish pale, and pale watery suspicious eyes 
were between the narrow slits of his lids. He was her son 
by her first marriage.’ 

‘I never heard of him before,’ said a young cricket. 

‘He left before you were born, child. He was a person 
of consideration as he grew up. They called him the 
young priest. He had money of his own, too, But | 
could have told them he would never be a priest. His 
father was bad. So I heard the mother say when in 
winter I changed my quarters to the parlour fire. The 
stories of that man !’ 

The cricket raised her antenne in horrified amazement. 

‘Who knows if they were true? The mother would 
have blackened the saints of God. Anyhow, the son 
looked as if his veins were full of inherited evil. More 
I do not know. He was much out of this house. But 
when he was at home it was worse for the others. 
He was the spy, the tale-bearer, the one who put 
monstrous constructions on simple things. He went on 
for years wearing the black frock. The good fathers would 
have none of him. But the mother and the stepfather 
kept knocking at many doors seeking admittance for 
him. Henever gotin. By the time he gave up thinking 
of it he was no good for anything else in the world.’ 

‘What became of him?’ asked a cricket. The old 
cricket liked such leading questions. They showed an 
interest in her reminiscences. 

‘He bought a whisky-shop with his money. He was 
fond of the whisky like all ot them. I have heard them 
talk of it as if it were an idol. “1 would walk barefoot 
from here to Limerick,” I heard one of the lads say one 
day, “ to get a taste of the black bottle.” And he smacked 
his lips with enjoyment. To see them hold a glass to the 
light, and the look of love in their eyes' Happily crickets 
know nothing of such things.’ 

‘We are only crickets,’ said a young one, ‘ but we have 
a more reasonable joy in singing and in athletic exercises. 

‘True for you, my son. But such joys were forbidden 
the children of this house. Denied lawful joy, they grew 
to desire the bottle. We crickets are wiser with our 
children.’ 

‘Was it the father or the mother whose will was law ?’ 

‘Both. They called themselves Christians, but their 
real god was money. Later it came to be whisky, but I 
speak of early days. The children were kept in a savage 
loneliness. They were not even sent to school, where 
they would have had companions. A poor, heartbroken old 
schoolmaster came to give them such lessons as they had. 
A littie later the boys were turned out to their lives of 
horrid drudgery. They were mere farm-labourers on the 
poor, cold land, half bog, and blown over incessantly by a 
bitter sea-wind. The creed of the house was that joy was 
a crime and beauty a folly. Ah, it was no wonder they 
took to the bottle!’ 

‘You must have pitied them, old mother.’ 

‘I pitied the iads. The girl was a coarse, bullying, bold- 
eyed slut. As a child she was full of ill tricks. Even we 
should have suffered but that we are too lucky to be hurt. 
The lads were up by candle-light in winter, at daybreak in 
summer. ‘They led the life of the farm-horse: hard work 
all day, and at night too tired to do anything but drop in 
their places and sleep the dead sleep. In the lambing 
season they would be out all night in the snow. No 
pleasure and never a word of kindness. They sat to their 
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meals each with his eyes upon his plate: not a word was 
spoken. The coarse food was swallowed, and then to work 
or to bed. You would have said the parents hated the 
children. The children surely hated the parents.’ 

‘We crickets know better than that.’ 

‘Often I have chirped to them, “ Take alesson from the 
cricket, ye fools.”” The cricket does nothing but sing and 
play, and he also fulfils the law of God. But they never 
heard.’ 

‘ Had they no neighbours ? ’ 

‘They had neighbours, good, honest, kindly folk, though 
to hear the mother it was a rogues’ gallery. She read the 
evil of her heart into them, No woman was pure, no man 
honest, to hear her.’ 

‘ And the father ?’ 

‘The father was a little, lean, gray old goat of a man, 
with no ambition and no passion except for saving gold, 
His saving did not earn much, He was too much afraid, 
He adde nothing to his wife’s scandalous stories, though 
he listened to them. He oppressed her, she said, and 
kept her pocket empty. Once he found a tiny hoard of 
hers, gathered from the secret sale of eggs. He put it in 
his pocket, and she never dared to speak of it. Why she 
should have feared him, or the children them, I do not 
know. I suppose it was a habit.’ 

‘ Did they never rebel ?’ 

‘When the lads grew up they made one or two attempts, 
They did not ask for races, or a visit to the town, or to 
enjoy themselves at a dance or a wedding like their 
fellows. They asked to be sent to fair or market; and 
once the master who is gone suggested humbly that he 
might go to a big meeting. I saw him look round the 
table, wetting his dry lips with his tongue after he had 
spoken. The father’s old gray face was like a stone. The 
mother looked at him with a hard smile. She was at once 
too ignorant, too vulgar, and too selfish to have any 
sympathy with the politics of a lost cause. The girl's 
coarse, red lips smiled too and her velvety eyes, which 
could look sin at any man that came her way, were full of 
a sly insolence. No one spoke, and the master said no 
more. He cut a great chunk of dry bread and swallowed 
it with pain. He had tears in his eyes.’ 

‘There was the other son, old mother, dead before our 
time.’ 

‘You mean Denis. Yes, there was Denis. The life 
made him sullen. He used to think that his youth and 
Corney’s was passing and they would soon be old. And 
then there was the grave and they had never lived at all, 
no more than the brute beasts. If looks could kill, the 
parents and the sister had not lived long. Corney, our 
master, was the sweet-tempered one. A day-labourer 
without pay, and he so clever that he might have built 
bridges and laid railways. It was a thousand pities.’ 

‘And Denis, what was he good for ?’ 

‘He had a crack-brained cleverness. His head was full 
of dreams. He wanted glory and renown. First he 
wanted to fight as a soldier. Later he wanted a pen in his 
hand to be writing books. He had a talent that way, but 
no education, no books, no friends, and as much cut off 
from the world as if a high stone wall went round him to 
shut him in.’ 

‘What became of the daughter ? ’ 

‘She married an honest man’s son. It was better than 
you might have expected. If she had acted up to her 
mother’s opinion of her, in common with all women, she 
would have done worse. He came of as good stock as 
they did—ay, and better. They say the “ banshee ”’ cries 
when a Kelly dies, and that shows the ancient stock. But 
he was only a blacksmith’s helper, and it broke the pride 
of the old father and mother, so that they held up their 
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Railton’s beautiful drawings. Something we learn of the stress of the time 
as we recall with Mistress Cherry, the strange pageants which the bridge- 
dwellers watched from their windows. .. . Scarce anywhere but in Florence 
and in Constantinople can we now recall what sights old London Bridge must 
have witnessed. Mr. Railton sees them, though, very clearly, and we are 
more than content to see with his eyes. Something idealised they are perhaps. 
Old London Bridge was hardly so beautiful, surely, as he pictures it ; and his 
drawings, perhaps, are more like what the houses ought to have been than 
ever they were. ‘‘ More Nurembergy than Nuremberg,’ says Mr. Ruskin of 
some of Prout’s famous work. We may say it of Mr. Railton’s old London; 
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ExTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
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formed with him the arena of so much contention. Knowing, however, that 
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A GREAT HEADMASTER 


The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler. By his grandson, 
SAMUEL BUTLER. London: Murray. 


It is strange indeed that in an age which concerns itself far 
too much with the memoirs of insignificant persons, from the 
reading of which neither pleasure nor profit is to be gained, 
the world should have been compelled to wait more than half 
a century for an authoritative account of the life of a head- 
master whose influence upon the men of his generation was 
great beyond all precedent. But the book is in our hands at 
last. It is awork on which much loving care has been bestowed 
by the accomplished writer who delighted us in the pages of 
‘Erewhon’ many years ago ; it will take its place at once in the 
libraries of bishops and headmasters, and it will serve, time 
after time, as a guide to them when difficult problems present 
themselves for solution. That headmaster will be wise who, 
finding himself under the necessity of dealing without delay 
and without injustice with critical situations in the life ofa 
school, turns to Butler’s diary or to his correspondence for 
advice as to his conduct. The newly made bishop will find 
in Butler’s letters to scores of nameless clergymen models of 
episcopal epistles which are unsurpassed, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, for dignity of tone, firmness of will, and felicity of 
expression. If, sometimes, the episcopal letters seem to err in 
excess of peremptory tone and in insistence upon the tribute of 
respect due from parochial clergymen to one who felt himself to 
be every inch a bishop, the origin of that faultis to be traced with 
ease in the remarkable career of the man who lived a long life as 
a triumphant schoolmaster before he was elevated to the See 
of Lichfield; and this very fault may impress upon school- 
master-bishops the lesson that, passing directly from the head- 
master’s chair to the bishop’s throne, they must be content to 
exercise their great authority with more gentleness and more 
tact than were necessary to them before. Bishop Butler was 
autocratic to the end; he was stern and unflinching in the 
administration of the rules which he deemed to be essential 
to the wise administration of his diocese; he was quick in 
recognition and reprobation of anything approaching to a 
slight upon him as the holder of a great ecclesiastical 
office; he would often rate a clerical delinquent in a tone 
which suggested the days when he ruled Shrewsbury School 
with ‘a few loose twigs of birch’ held in the hand.’ On the 
other hand, in many of his letters there are tokens of the 
fatherly tenderness with which he was in the habit of aiding 
by sympathy, by advice, and, if need arose, by practical bene- 
volence, those who required comfort and deserved help in time 
of misfortune. We shall offer no apology for dealing, at a 
length quite unusual in these columns, with a book of remark- 
able and permanent value dealing with the career of a man 
who left a deep and abiding mark upon the history of educa- 
tion in England. 

The matter of the book, letters to and from Dr. Butler, 
extracts from his diaries and the like documents, has been 
arranged by the editor in chronological order ; the book into 
which the editor has, with perhaps excessive modesty, intro- 
duced but few observations of his own, fills two volumes or 
nearly eight hundred pages. In these pages we see Dr. Butler as 
schoolmaster and Dr. Butler as bishop. We have also a fair 
mirror of the state of critical scholarship at the beginning of the 
century. With this last topic we shall not concern ourselves 
closely, partly because learning and scholarship have made great 
advances in the interim, partly because the interest of the other 
portions of the book is more enduring and more practical. Still 
it is impossible not to give expression to the wicked delight 


that comes to us on perceiving that the doctors of the law of 
scholarship in the first quarter of the century, when they 
quoted Greek to one another in correspondence, were in the 
habit of misusing accents or of not using them at all; for 
accents are, to our mind, the most troublesome things which 
the student is compelled to learn, and the most useless things 
when learned. Dr. Butler as a headmaster is a topic far more 
interesting and profitable than the discussion of pure scholar- 
ship, and here be it said, reluctantly, for there is no pleasure in 
finding faults in a labour of love, that Dr. Butler’s grandson’s 
observations on our public school system would be of greater 
value if he had been more familiar with our public school 
system than he appears to be. Thus it is written in the intro- 
duction, ‘from Dr. Welldon I learned that it was the custom in 
public schools at the beginning of this century to let boys in 
the sixth form move up by seniority, so that once he was 
in the sixth a boy was stimulated neither by fear of falling 
nor hope of rising. Dr. Butler was the first to put a stop 
to this . If, as we understand, Mr. Butler’s impression 
is that Dr. Butlers alteration of this system has been 
adopted universally in the best schools, we take leave to 
say that he has not informed himself of the practice 
of our foremost and most successful public schools. As for 
the ‘widely spread opinion that he (Dr. Arnold) introduced 
the monitorial system into public school life,’ there was cer- 
tainly no necessity for confuting it by quoting from a letter 
of Dr. James of 1798 concerning the practice of the Charterhouse, 
for it is matter of common knowledge that, under one name 
or another, that system has existed, for good or for evil—for 
good mainly, as we think—ever since the idea of a great 
public school formed itself in the mind of William of Wykeham. 
Arnold certainly had grown up under it at Winchester long 
before he went to Rugby. In this respect Mr. Butleris merely 
battling with shadows. What he ought rather to have said 
was that, as each little grammar school, Rugby or Harrow or 
Shrewsbury, or what you will, grew from a local seminary into 
a public school of national importance, the genius of a great 
headmaster was required to introduce the prefectorial system 
at the right moment and to instil that spirit into school life, a 
spirit destined to become a tradition, which is essential to the 
wholesome operation of the system. Mr. Butler has, in our 
judgment, been led away by something approaching to just 
jealousy of the exaggerated estimate which, very largely 
through the instrumentality of the late Judge Hughes’s Zom 
Brown, has been formed of the extent of Arnold’s influence. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona: Busby, for example, and the 
first James of Rugby ; and fost Agamemnona also, Ridding of 
Winchester, Thring of Uppingham, Percival of Clifton, 
3enson of Wellington, Hawtrey of Eton, Butler of Harrow, 
and many more beside : and it is in no carping spirit that it is 
suggested that the reputation of Arnold, a truly noble character, 
has suffered rather than increased by reason of the tendency 
to assert that he, and he alone, revolutionised public school 
life. 

Dr. Butlers life’s work lay really in the foundation of a school, 
so to speak, of headmasters of a peculiar and striking type, 
of whom Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Dr. Percival of Clifton, 
and Mr. Walker of St. Paul’s School to-day, have been the 
most notable examples. By no means distinguished for in- 
dustry as a schoolboy at Rugby, but always brilliant in ability, 
he appears to have understood from his own feelings that little 
boys who can work and won’t work must be made to work. 
No doubt also he saw that an education intended to prepare 
boys for the practical life of men must accustom them to the 
fact that men are judged by results and not by the preliminary 
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labour that goes to make results. Ourselves cannot forget the 
sense of injustice which came over us when a certain tutor 
said: ‘A and B, your verse-tasks are both of equal merit. 
How long were you at work on them?’ Said B: ‘ Two hours 
and a half’; said A: ‘ Quarter of an hour’; and B obtained 
the higher marks. Butler, who doubtless suffered in analogous 
fashion at Rugby, for a boy who will read novels and plays 
during preparation is bound to meet trouble, found at Cam- 
bridge that prizes went by results only, and when he began his 
career as a schoolmaster he seems to have determined firstly 
that no boy should be idle, as he had been ; secondly, that by 
finished performance only should boys gain and keep their 
places ; and thirdly, that his school should be distinguished 
above all others by the brilliant record at the Universities of 
the boys who left Shrewsbury. And what a record it was! 
Butler found Shrewsbury School empty and desolate; he had 
to fight for many years against the disaffection of the towns- 
folk; he had to cope with an irremovable and apparently 
mutinous second master. He was but twenty-four when he 
came into office in 1798; he ruled the school and worked 
assiduously until 1836. He left Shrewsbury a flourishing public 
school, inspired by traditions which it has never lost, and 
during his long reign he passed on to the University a mar- 
vellous series of brilliant scholars. So unvarying indeed were 
Salopian successes, first at Cambridge and later at Oxford also, 
that the jealousy of the scholastic world was excited, and accu- 
sations of ‘cramming’ for scholarship examinations were made 
in every quarter. Such charges were inevitable in the case 
of a man who could write concerning his successor: ‘If he 
cannot qualify boys to compete for the highest classical honours 
they will look to the boards of my school—on which above 
one hundred such prizemen are recorded, and among them 
thirteen University scholars in succession in the two Universi- 
ties, besides others when the succession is wanting ; and they 
will find something wanting.’ The schoolmaster who launched 
into the Universities Robert Scott, B. H. Kennedy, Thomas 
Smart Hughes, Charles Kennedy, George Kennedy, and many 
more men of almost equal splendour of attainments, could not 
want for detractors, and we are fain to acknowledge that in 
these later days his imitators have, from the point of view of 
those who desire boys to be trained in manly spirit rather than 
in finished scholarship, run to an excess, of which the signs 
may be found in the lists of honours won by public schools 
from time to time which are published in the newspapers. 

Mr. Butler has made a praiseworthy effort to give to the 
world an idea of the method by which his illustrious ancestor 
attained these great results. If the attempt has not been 
entirely successful, the explanation is surely to be found in the 
fact that Mr. Butler, albeit educated at Shrewsbury in later 
years, never sat under his grandfather, and in the additional 
fact that a perfect method of teaching is really a thing which 
cannot be described. We cannot know precisely how Butler 
taught ; but we may know that he taught so well and that his 
methods were so famous that men like Drury of Harrow begged, 
and were permitted as a special favour, to see him impart 
knowledge. Again, in his letters to under-masters we may 
trace the precise attention which he required of them and the 
implicit obedience to his instructions which he insisted upon at 
every point. What his personal method may have been we 
cannot know, but at least we may be convinced by his grand- 
son’s narrative that the charges of excessive use of the rod, 
which were at one time lodged against him freely by ‘the 
mammas of Shrewsbury,’ had no foundation. It was a flogging 
age—Keate was a correspondent of Butler’ss—but Butler’s 
floggings were few in number and, by his own description, of 
but moderate vigour. Still, a schoolmaster in fiction, in whom 
he is supposed to be represented, was called Dr. Armstrong, 
and those who were flogged may have had their own views 
upon the matter. 

Butler’s fame as a schoolmaster is tenfold greater than his 
reputation as a bishop ; and of his conduct in this last-named 
office some mention has already been made. He seems to 
have been what Mr. Butler neatly terms a ‘ bishopable man.’ 
That is to say, he was a man who knew human character, was 
of moderate opinion in matters theological, and was ever dis- 
posed to advise that course of conduct which would probably 
end in peace. Conciliatory in his own person he was not ; but 
he would constantly persuade others to show a conciliatory 
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spirit. His language towards his inferiors was that of a 
haughty courtesy. His views of diocesan discipline were severe 
in tone. He was tenacious of the essential rights of the Church 
of England, but not given to insist on minute and insignificant 
details. His churchmanship, in short, was tempered by the 
common sense of a man of the world. Finally, we could fing 
it in our hearts to wish that religious phrases had not found 
their way into his letters for the first time simultaneously with 
his promotion to the Episcopal Bench. 


BURTON BARBER 
The Works of Charles Burton Barber. London: Cassell. 


In an interesting and sympathetic introduction Mr. Harry 
Furniss speaks of the merits and modesty of his late friend. Mr, 
Barber was constantly employed by the Queen and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. His power of realising a subject, and 
at the same time catching and retaining a likeness, made him 
able without impatience to work to order, a rare quality in 
itself. His retirement and dread of the fierce light of publicity 
were as remarkable as his ability. ‘ For a quarter of a century,’ 
says Mr. Furniss, ‘he was “commanded” to attend the Royal 
Palaces to paint pictures for Royalty, yet not one paragraph 
announcing this appeared in the press, and not one penny did 
the patronage of Royalty bring (outside the commission, of 
course) to the worker.’ He seems to have fully succeeded to 
the place of Sir Edwin Landseer in royal favour, but to have 
made no attempt to commend himself to the general public. 
He was, nevertheless, exceedingly popular, and had become 
very well known and his pictures were keenly sought for when 
his health finally broke down. He painted his last picture for 
the Queen, and it was the last picture he ever painted, in the 
summer of 1894. It is one of those engraved in this volume, 
and represents Her Majesty in a pony carriage, a charming 
group of children accompanied by their pet dogs being in the 
foreground, and one of the lovely lawns of Osborne in the 
background. Mr. Furniss speaks at some length of Barber's 
extreme care and anxiety as to the accessories of such groups. 
He does not seem to have sought beauty so much as what would 
be appropriate, and, much fastidious choice as his pictures cost 
him, it is impossible to pronounce them delicately artistic or har- 
monious in colour. They are careful, they are sharply coloured, 
and they are clean and neat ; they therefore translate exceed- 
ingly well into black and white. One can recall the delicate 
pink of the fox terriers’ muzzles, the brightness of the eyes, and 
the intelligent prick of the ears. In the last of his pictures, 
that just mentioned, it is easy to see that the bright landscape, 
the expanse of the Solent and the ancient trees, are all portraits, 
as well as the Queen’s long maned, cream-coloured pony, and 
the seven dogs—colley, spitz, terrier, Pomeranian, lap-dog, and 
others ; we feel sure that all are as carefully studied as the chil- 
dren. Zhe Order of the Bath, inwhich a pretty child is washing 
her terrier, is admirable for expression, although Mr. Barber 
was ‘never guilty of humanising his animals.’ The natural 
expression is most happily caught—doggie is determined not 
to resist what he knows, however disagreeable, is for his good. 
Note also the serene contempt of the cat in the background who 
has no fear of being washed. In another picture is another 
cat, but with three dogs—a fox terrier, a pug, and a dachshund— 
and they form a graceful group. 77st is well known, but 
hardly looks as well in black and white as in colour. A Sfecial 
Pleader is full of genius. The colley expresses all that is 
necessary, but nothing too much. The accessories are not 
worthy of the child or the dog, being of the most ordinary 
lodging-house type, and the piano of a kind all artists wisely 
avoid. 

Passing over two or three, we come to a lovely picture, 
Rivals. The child, with abundant fair hair, is endeavouring to 
divide her favours between a black-and-tan terrier and a white 
Persian cat of the greatest magnificence. The cat’s wheedling 
expression and the sad reproachfulness of the dog are well done 
and not overdone. A little further on again we come to a 
simple, but very perfect composition lent by the Queen. It 
shows two black-and-tan colleys and a white-and-lemon terrier 
This picture, if the print is at all like the orginal, brings Barber 
into direct contact with his predecessor in Court favour, Sir 
Edwin Landseer. What he might have become, it is impossible 
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now to say, but this one small picture shows him*ambitious to 
succeed in composition, which Landseer latterly neglected, and 
also in that depth of texture and colour in which Landseer has 
never been excelled, and never before so nearly equalled. We 
do not greatly care for Coaxing ts Better than Scratching. The 
girl’s pose is awkward, and, as in Rival Attractions, the intense 
and prominent black stockings disturb both the composition 
and the harmony of colour. Zvreu und Fest, a beautiful girl 
gazing wistfully into the face of an old staghound, forms a 
pleasing, but melancholy picture full of sweetness and meaning, 
Johnnie is a clever, very wideawake terrier in a pretty land- 
scape. Friend or Foe represents a well-painted child on the 
white matting of a courtyard lined with ferns. Beside the child, 
who is on all fours, are a kitten and aterrier. In the fore- 
ground, the only unconcerned member of the group, is a toad. 
If this picture is not so full of cleverness and force as some of 
the others, it is wonderfully faultless, as far, that is, as we can 
judge without seeing the colours, 

How far Barber equalled, or would ever have equalled, Land- 
seer, there is no need to discuss. There was no necessity that 
the younger artist should follow exactly the track trodden by 
the elder. There was plenty of room for both. Landseer wanted 
the sense of colour all his life. He used a dull red and supple- 
mented it with black, whilst a little blue completed his scheme 
of colour. No doubt, as in the Maid and Magpie and in Peace, 
he used something brighter, but this was rare, and, in his last 
years monotone reigned alone. Barber, on the other hand, 
always tried for a little light, a little colour, and sometimes his 
pictures are rather wanting in solidity and strength. But this 
was a fault on the right side. Light, and plenty of it, was need- 
ful to all he painted, and had his life been spared there can be 
no doubt that with his habits of constant study, his keen ob- 
servation, and a slight extension of the same faculty which made 
him a sculptor, a mechanic, a metal worker, a photographer, he 
would have strengthened his grasp of his own peculiar art. ‘To 
a cultivated and refined literary and musical taste,’ says Mr. 
Furniss in concluding his brief notice, ‘he united a strong 
attachment for scientific pursuits, and a passion for studying 
Nature in all her varying moods.... He was a delightful 
companion the gentlest and truest of friends, and the sweetest 
natured man that ever held a brush.’ To such testimony as 
this there is nothing to be added. This charming volume is the 
best possible testimony to a memory which his surviving 
friends must cherish with unending love. 


THE GREY MAN 

The Grey Man. By S. R. CRocKeTr. London: Unwin, 

In the face of a good many facts it sounds like a paradox to 
say so, yet no one can obtain a big success in literature without 
knowing how to write. Certain writers will occur to every one 
about whom reviewers and the public are, to put it mildly, not 
in entire agreement. Mr. Crockett is not one of the extreme 
cases. In Songs of Travel there is a poem of Stevenson’s 
dedicated to him, and not many critics care about banning 
those whom Stevenson has blessed. Besides there is no deny- 
ing that he is a good story-teller and that it is remarkably hard 
to lay down his books. Mr. Crockett’s friends, and their name 
appears to be legion, are not slow to assert that the hostility of 
certain critics is simply due to hissuccess. That is quite true. 
Books much less good than his, if written by a man on his 
probation, would be enthusiastically praised by every reviewer 
who knew his business : praised in shortas The Stichit Minister 
was praised. Nowadays Mr. Crockett is no longer on his 
probation, and we pay him the compliment of looking a thought 
sharply at his work. It is the penalty of success, and a penalty 
that we should all be happy to incur. There are of course 
certain forms of success which raise the indignation of every one 
who cares about literature: the succcs de scandale, the vogue 
of a novel with a key to it, only to mention the most obvious. 
But Mr. Crockett is frankly a writer of stories and people buy 
his books by the ten thousand simply because they like his 
story-telling. What then is it that occasions a perfectly serious 
prejudice against him? Probably the fact that he, standing on 
Stevenson’s and Barrie’s shoulders, has pulled down more of 
the fruit which a man tastes in his lifetime than they have 
attained to. Mr. Crockett is more [popular than his models, 
-although he is, one may say with confidence, admittedly an 
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inferior artist; and much of that popularity is due to his 
faults. More than once he has wallowed naked in pathos ; a 
little book called The Play Actors in particular is written up in 
black against him ; and even when he has a story to tell that 
keeps him clear of mawkish sentimentality, as is happily the 
case in this book, he cannot deny himself the appeal to the 
gallery and lapses into an Idlers’ Club sort of humour. Halfa 
dozen times in this book he goes out of his way to lug in 
facetious remarks about golf and brings one up with a splash 
into 1896 when he and his readers ought to be plunged deep 
into the days of King Jamie Fatbreeks. 

That is the period of his story: Ayrshire in the end of the 
sixteenth century : Kennedys killing one another in the most 
engaging way, outlawed and thriving on it. A fine stirring 
book and written with plenty of confidence. But one episode, 
and that almost the central one, is a good deal too rawhead 
and bloody bones for our liking—the whole business of Sawny 
Bean and his gang. It does not seem likely to have been 
invented ; but if tradition report that there was a crew who 
lived in caves and fed on man’s flesh, well, let it go down in 
history, but, thank you, we do not care to visit their pickling- 
tubs. Jnucredulus odi. Disgust breeds incredulity here; in 
other places, one is incredulous and therefore disgusted. Why 
should John Mure, having got the Treasure Chest of Kelwood, 
keep it in the barn of Culzean, the house of his enemies ? How 
does Launce Kennedy emerge from his struggle with the key 
of it in his hand? No hint even is vouchsafed. In the last 
adventure when John Mure slips away from among the king 
and the whole company, how comes it that the first man to 
horse is Launce Kennedy with manacles on him? and how 
that his friend Robert Harbough, standing with bridle on his 
arm, is not within a mile of his heels? Lastly, itisa little too 
much even for melodrama to make Nell Kennedy cross swords 
with Sawny Bean at the entrance to his cave. This is sheer 
Adelphi. 

Mr. Crockett’s style is literary Scots and therefore beyond 
criticism. Else we should object to his mixture of collo- 
quialisms with a very artificial archaic English. As it is when 
a Scottish squire in the year 1580 uses the word ‘ nidderling,’ 
we bow our heads and think of Pinkerton’s reflection when he 
turned up ‘hebdomadary’ in his dictionary. ‘My stars! 
You're a boss word ! see if I don’t have you in type before I’m 
a week older.’ 


DR. HORT 


Leamington Life and Letters of F. J. A. Fisrt, DD. By his 
son, A. F. Hort. London: Macmillan. 


Dr. Hort was one of the most distinguished scholars that have 
graced the English Universities during the past generation, and 
the only fault that we have to find with the two volumes that 
record his life is that they are not compiled from this poi®t of 
view. It is, however, a very serious fault. A scholar’s life 
should be written for scholars. The main stress should be laid 
on the main thing that he did. We want to see his work ana 
his methods, where he succeeded, and where and when he 
went wrong. If he had other interests, climbed the Alps, 
dabbled in botany, tried his hand at photography and voted for 
or against Mr. Gladstone, all this is interesting, but it is quite 
subordinate and would go into very small space. Now what 
Mr. Hort, the son, has given us consists largely of a mass of 
letters which are for the most part of exceeding little value. 
If he had printed in full those which relate to theology, and 
omitted or abridged all the others, he would have produced a 
shorter but far more valuable book. Dr. Hort, of course, 
could not help say:ng an occasional good thing in his letters. 
For instance Amelia in Vanity Fair strikes him as ‘like a pat of 
butter in the dog-days,’ and he hasa neat little rap at Emerson : 
‘He is full of wise and beautiful sayings but they no more grow 
in him than holly in plum pudding.’ But the reader ought not 
to be called upon to tramp miles along the beaten track of 
Swiss tourists to gather an occasional strawberry such as these. 
The editor should do the tramping for him. We infer from 
Dr. Hort’s letters that Rugby schoolboys commonly spoke 
of the great Arnold as ‘Tommy.’ According to the author of 
Tom Brown they referred to him always in a much more 
respectful style as ‘the Doctor.” This would have been a nice 
point for Hort himself to try by his own criticalcanons. Here 
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are two contemporary ‘unbiased and highly competent wit- 
nesses, Hughes and Hort, who are at variance on this curious 
and striking detail. Which are we to believe? Intrinsic 
probability would seem to be on the side of ‘Tommy,’ but 
Arnold was an exceptional man and his boys were very excep- 
tional boys, so that ‘the Doctor’ may be right. Or was there 
any doctor, and if so was his name Thomas? Questions as 
minute as this occupied a great part of Hort’s laborious life, 
and if he had found ‘ Tommy’ in an epistle of Origen and ‘the 
Doctor’ in an epistle of Africanus, he would certainly have 
marked bothas very dubious readings. Dr. Hort is known to 
the world at large chiefly as one of the editors of the Westcott- 
Hort text of the Greek New Testament. What part of this great 
work belongs to him we are not very precisely told, but we gather 
that he was the one of the two colleagues who struck out the 
method to be pursued. In this case he was really the architect, 
for as the materials had already been collected by the labour of 
other hands, what remained to be done was to reduce the moun- 
tains of details to order, in other words to strike out the right plan 
of dealing with them. It need hardly be said that this was a 
gigantictask. It occupied in the whole about twenty-five years. 
Here Hort was aided no doubt by his knowledge of botany. 
What he did was totreat the MSS. as if they had been flowers, 
to study them one by one, until he could arrange them in groups 
and families, and so by this slow and scientific method arrive at 
a clear, sound estimate of their value as witnesses. In this way 
it became to be gradually evident that one independent MS. 
might be of greater importance than hundreds of others which 
spring from one and that a later copy, and, further, the critic 
was able to judge which the best MSS. were. Hort may 
of course have made mistakes, but his methods were 
valid and his adoption of them marks him out as one 
of the greatest of textual critics. Dean Burgon stood up 
with boyish ardour for the received text on the good old 
principle of ‘ counting noses,’ but all lawyers and all scholars 
are against him. What we should like to know, and what we 
are not told in the Life, is how far Hort’s methods were 
original. Manuscripts had been grouped before, and we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we conclude that Hort applied, 
with great boldness, singular penetration, and on a vast scale, 
modes of reasoning which were already familiar to the best 
scholars in their dealing with secular texts. If this judgment 
is depreciatory, it is the fault of the editor of the Life, for this 
is the very point which he ought have made quite clear. Upon 
it depends whether we are to call Dr. Hort an illustrious scholar 
or a genius. 

The Revised Text of the New Testament is beyond question a 
grand monument for a man to leave behind him. Many men 
would have been amply satisfied with far less claim upon the 
gratitude of posterity. But it is strange, and surely pathetic, 
to observe that Hort himself was not content with the rich field 
that he had made his own. Like the man in Horace, /audat 
diversa seqguentes. It is a disease well known at the Universi- 
ties and among literary men. ‘It is only by accident, so to 
speak,’ he writes, ‘that I have had to occupy myself with texts 
. . . What from earliest manhood I have most cared for, and 
what I have at all times most longed to have the faculty and 
the opportunity to speak about, is what we may call funda- 
mental doctrine, alike on its speculative and on its historical 
side. Readers of his Letters may doubt whether he really 
possessed the historical or speculative mind. The most in- 
teresting are those in which he describes his intimacy with 
Maurice, whom he greatly admired but soon began to criticise. 
But he retained strong traces of Maurice’s influence to the last ; 
indeed the tendency to try to reconcile or dissolve conflicting 
opinions in a vague sentimentalism seems rather to have grown 
upon him. At one time he wrote of Jowett: ‘His theological 
conclusions seem to me blank atheism, though he is anything 
but an atheist.’ Later on he says of Dr. Lightfoot’s Galatians : 
‘His doctrinal comments are far from satisfying me. . . . One 
misses the real attempt to fathom St. Paul’s own mind and to 
compare it with the real facts of life which one finds in Jowett.’ 
Now to most readers Jowett’s comments on St. Paul do not 
appear to be sympathetic, and if St. Paul could comment on 
Jowett, probably he would not be sympathetic either. Some- 
how Dr. Hort’s appreciation of the late Master of Balliol strikes 
us as wanting in humour. Jowett was neither an atheist nora 
theologian. Speculative ability always ends by finding an 
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outlet. Somehow the ideas get themselves clothed sooner or 
later. Even Hegel could write, and at great length. But Dr, 
Hort was always labouring to bring forth, and labouring in 
vain. This unsatisfied craving, which seems to have caused 
him real distress, is ascribed by the editor to afhasza—deficient 
powers of expression. But Dr. Hort’s letters are exceedingly 
full and easy, and some ill-natured person said of him that of 
ten years spent by the Committee for the Revision of the New 
Testament he talked for three. His criticisms on Maurice 
again are delicate and lucid. It would seem then that his 
comparative silence on speculative subjects must be ascribed 
either to his consuming zeal for truth—he never could be 
satisfied that he had done enough, and even a village sermon 
cost him days and nights of toil—or to the sense that he 
really had no message to deliver beyond that of perfect 
candour and loyalty, and this he was preaching in action 
every moment of his life. Power of expression, and even rare 
power, he had at command when he chose to exert it. 
Literary style is another thing, and this he either did not 
study or counted a vain thing in comparison with the most 
rigid accuracy. Many suspect that if Dr. Hort had had more 
influence over the text, and less over the language, of the 
New Testament, it would have been far better. But all we 
know is that when the Revised Version appeared, and the 
whole world except Mr. Berdmore Compton was wailing 
and lamenting over this triumph of the Pailistines, Dr. Hort 
set his face like a flint, and wrote that people were only re- 
peating ‘what we have been for the last ten years saying to 
each other would certainly be the remarks.’ There is a grim- 
ness about this which is racy but not attractive. It would 
have been well to ask seriously whether remarks that were 
so certain to be made had not some little measure of justifica- 
tion. If it was really Dr. Hort who persuaded the Revisers 
to turn the most beautiful of translations into the most accu- 
rate of cribs, we should find it hard to deal charitably with 
him. But his life was a noble example of unselfish labour in 
the cause of truth. There isa fine moral lesson in the quiet 
courage with which, in spite of limited means and failing 
health, he carried through a task of the most arduous and 
exacting kind. He has left behind him a monument which is 
likely to be as permanent as any work of erudition can hope 
to be, and his name will fill a high place in the list of those 
who spent themselves willingly in order to bring the greatest 
of books nearer to the hearts and minds of the world. ‘An 
implicit confidence in all truth, he writes in his famous Intro- 
duction, ‘a keen sense of its variety, and a deliberate dread of 
shutting out truth as yet unknown, are no security against 
some of the wandering lights that are apt to beguile a critic; 
but in so far as they are obeyed they at least quench every 
inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as 
may be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited 
or acquired.’ These words are eminently characteristic. They 
are grand words, but the grandeur is that of inductive science 
rather than of theology. Something is coming, they mean; 
let us stick to ‘the duty of guileless workmanship’ and hold 
our tongues till it comes. This is what one of his correspon- 
dents calls the ‘ vaticination’ of Dr. Hort, and its formlessness 
is a sufficient explanation of the difficulty which he experienced 
in putting it into words. 


WOMEN IN GREEK POETRY 


Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of Women in Greek 
Poetry. By E. F. M. BENECKE. London: Sonnens- 
chein. 


‘When Antimachus first sat down in his empty house at 
Colophon to write an elegy to his dead wife, consciously or 
unconsciously, he was initiating the greatest artistic revolution 
the world has ever seen.’ That sentence explains the title of 
Mr. Benecke’s essay, or rather essays ; a work left incomplete 
by its author’s untimely death in Switzerland last summer at 
the age of twenty-six. We deplore that accident. Generations 
of grammarians have overlaid the human interest in classical 
literature with a coating of learned dust ; Mr. Benecke applied 
his scholarship to discern what the Greeks really felt and 
and thought about life in its most intimate aspects. ‘The 
Treatment of Love by the Greek Poets’ would perhaps express 
his meaning better than the present title. He aims, first, to 
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demonstrate the change in man’s intellectual attitude towards 
the love of women which took place during the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ ; and, secondly, he endeavours to assign 
to that change a precise origin. Down to the close of the 
Periclean age man’s love for woman was not treated as a serious 
subject for verse ; woman’s passion for man was so treated, 
but only as the cause of disaster. After the Macedonian conquest 
we find everywhere present in poetry ‘the romantic ideal that 
pure love for a woman may justifiably form the chief interest 
in a man’s life. This revolution in feeling has been ascribed 
to Euripides and Menander ; Mr. Benecke insists on tracing it 
to Antimachus, a generation earlier than Euripides. Whether 
he is right about Antimachus or not can hardly be established, 
since of the ‘Lyde’ only a brief fragment remains and we 
distrust theories based upon fragments and casual references ; 
but the point is of secondary interest. His main thesis of the 
change in feeling, though not new in substance, receives a novel 
and luminous exposition. No doubt Mr. Benecke habitually 
overstates his case. It is nonsense, for instance, to assert that 
Odysseus on his return to Ithaca ‘ prefers to associate with the 
swine-herd.’ One might as well say that he preferred to dress in 
rags, because he came as a beggar to his own door. Odysseus 
had very good reasons for what he did and Homer gives them. 
Again Mr. Benecke, wishing to emphasise the importance of 
women in the Odyssey, declares that ‘what with Athene and 
Leucothea, Circe and Calypso, Nausicaa and Penelope, 
Odysseus himself hardly comes to the fore at all.’ This could 
only pass for a poor joke. Nausicaa does not strike us as a 
‘charming type of washerwoman,’ but as a charming yet 
dignified princess. Penelope is a good deal more than ‘the 
ideal housekeeper ’ ; the ideal housekeeper would have married 
to save the waste of substance. In short the attitude of man 
towards woman in Homer presents nothing abnormal ; it is 
very much what one finds in the ballad literature of these 
islands. Stirring times make rough wooers, and war not love 
interests primitive man. But tlector and Andromache present 
an ideal picture of wedded love, and in the Odyssey Helen 
herself in the palace of Menelaus appears as a very great and 
gracious lady; nor are scholars wanting who affirm that 
the Odyssey’s true climax is not the slaying of the suitors, 
but the recognition between Odysseus and Penelope. When 
we come to the lyrists, Mr. Benecke’s view begins to 
have more point. ‘What is life without love?’ they cry, 
says he, not ‘What is life without your love?’ ’Epas is 
the desire for a particular and passing gratification of the 
senses. The peculiarity of the Greeks, who connect Europe 
with the East, is that their men are on a European plane, their 
women not much above the harem. Highly intellectual them- 
selves, Greeks kept their women stupid and then reviled them 
for having mean interests. The natural craving for a sympathy 
of souls had its outcome in that sentimental attachment between 
men, the love of comrades in battle, of the stronger for the 
weaker, of knight for squire, which began so beautifully and 
ended in such pollution. Mr. Benecke has handled this difficult 
subject with extreme frankness and extreme delicacy. After 
contrasting the grossness of the lyrists when they treat of women 
with the elevation so loose a writer as Anacreon maintains 
in his verse addressed to youths, he passes to the dramatists. 
Here he is no longer dealing with fragments, and his comment 
is striking. Take the ‘Ajax.’ With the suicide of Ajax the 
interest closes to the modern reader. We do not care for the 
latter half of the play in which Teucer insists that the dead 
shall have burial, and the Atridz deny it. But to the Greeks 
Teucer was the lover of Ajax ; were it Tecmessa who stood out 
against a host for honour to the dead and ruined hero, we should 
not beunmoved. Sucha stand against leagued forces in such a 
cause Antigone makes, and she does not fail to move us. For 
Heemon, her plighted lover, she has only cold disdain ; Electra 
is no more passionate for Pylades. But Antigone is the lover 
of Polynices, Electra of Orestes, as we understand love now. 
Love between man and woman, in which woman is the comple- 
ment not the supplement of man, Sophocles could conceive, but 
it must not be épws ; circumstances must be postulated which 
forbid any suggestion of sexual desire. The pith of the whole 
matter is contained in the famous dispute in the ‘ Frogs.’ ‘ You 
represented women in love, Euripides,’ says A:schylus, ‘and I 
never did.’ ‘Well, were not my stories true to life?’ ‘ Certainly ; 
but a poet’s business is to hide base things, not to portray them.’ 
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The point is reinforced by the history of comedy. Marriage 
in the Old comedy is the beginning of sorrows ; in the New, it 
is their end, the happy close to the course of true love. What 
made the change possible? Mr. Benecke, we think, mistakes 
effect for cause. Literature follows life, it does not lead it. 
At Sparta women were always a power. A®schylus and 
Sophocles wrote when Athens was the head of Hellas. Sparta 
was on the rise when Euripides became prominent, and Greece 
was beginning to concern itself with Spartan ideals. And 
though we agree with Mr. Benecke that Euripides in no way 
preaches romanticism, in the sense defined above—witness the 
strange dialogue of Hermione and Andromache—yet the 
‘ Alcestis,’ standing in a class by itself, shows not only heroic 
woman, most worthy to be loved, but in Admetus a man con- 
scious of her worth. ‘ What can another woman be to me after 
such a wife?’ he exclaims. It is no long step from painting 
Alcestis to declaring that the desire for such a woman’s love 
may well be a paramount motive. Euripides was misogynist 
admittedly ; but did not his misogyny arise from expecting too 
much? The Athenian woman in his day was still in the 
harem. Xenophon in his ‘ (2conomicus’ (to which Mr. Benecke 
curiously does not refer) describes how Ischomachus trained 
his wife. It is the conversion of an Oriental woman to 
European ways. Xenophon’s ideal is not a high one; yet 
Plato’s notion of equality between the sexes is only a further 
development of it ; and he, like Xenophon, based his views on 
Spartan experience. Sparta, in other things no innovator, was 
the first great State to shake off entirely the traditions of the 
harem ; but Spartans did not write. To the silent influence of 
their example more than to any other cause we incline to trace 
the emancipation of Greek women. 

The essays in this volume are fragments. That their judg- 
ments are crude, hasty, and imperfect is obvious. But they 
show a singular originality of view, a rare freshness, and a high 
chivalrous temper which makes us feel that with Mr. Benecke 
the world lost more than a scholar. Faith in the world, faith 
in the love that ennobles, faith that by honest love the world 
has steadily been made better, and the bold avowal of such 
faith, are qualities not always united with high intellectual 
distinction. 


STATE TRIALS 


Reports of State Trials. Vol. VII., 1848-1850. Edited by 
J. E. P. WALLIS. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 


The seventh volume of the new series of State Tria/s shows 
a continued improvement in the method of preparing this very 
important work for publication. What the able editor and the 
very strong committee by whom he is controlled imagine a 
State trial to be we are not quite sure; they are probably not 
quite sure themselves, but, at all events, the contents of the 
present volume, dealing as they do with offences committed 
directly against the State, cases in which public officials were 
concerned and cases turning on international law, give no 
ground for complaint. The head-notes, no unimportant matter 
in cases during the period when the technicality of the criminal 
law reached its high-water mark, are ample; the excisions in 
the text seem to be judicious, and though we regret the frequent 
references to the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
take the place of some of the notes in former volumes, the 
notes, as a whole, are careful, appropriate and correct. The 
index would be the better for a little expansion ; we have not, 
for example, been able to find any reference to the address 
sent to Smith O’Brien from Philadelphia (or was it sent to 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy?), and no real good is gained by 
separating the proper names from the subjects; but, on the 
other hand, we are glad to notice the disappearance from the 
work of certain signs of misplaced economy which characterised 
previous volumes. Books such as these are only bought for 
libraries, public or private, and if the whole series costs a pound 
or so more no one really minds; on the other hand, they are 
bought for all time, and ought to stand many rebindings, 
wherefore we are glad to find the paper better than it was, and 
hope to see it better yet. 

The more striking parts of the contents of the present volume 
centre round the collapse of the Young Ireland party; and if 
any man wants to understand why that party failed, or to 
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measure the distance which Ireland has marched forwards on 
the road towards prosperity since it flourished, the present 
volume may be of considerable assistance to him. Smith 
O’Brien’s abortive rebellion, ending in the attack on widow 
M’Cormack’s house at Ballingarry, was never in fact a very 
serious matter. The Repeal Association and the potato famine 
had left enough discontent to make it possible to induce a 
crowd to fire at the police when they were in an overwhelming 
majority. As the former did not intend to run any seriousrisks of 
being shot at in return, and as the police, in full accordance 
with their subsequently well-earned reputation, were loyal to 
their country, nothing remained for O’Brien but to give up the 
matter as a bad job and to come very near to surrendering to 
the only prisoner, an unarmed messenger, whom he had taken. 
That he intended to bring about a rebellion is clear, and that 
he had absolutely no means of doing so is clearer still. 

If O’Brien’s head was turned by the attention which he 
found that his rhodomontade attracted, the trial of the now Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy shows us how the operation was performed. 
If that eminent ruler of men ever reads the back files of the 
Nation now, his conscience may smite him, but he must feel 
that somehow Captain Pen has lost a good deal of his 
influence in the last half-century or so. It is not eloquence 
that an Irish peasant wants to set him fighting, many people 
can do that; but the sublime pomposity of Duffy’s letter to 
O’Brien, urging him to place himself at the head of a revolution 
by imitating Lafayette, and the effect which it, no doubt with 
other similar utterances, produced in inducing him to make the 
fool of himself that he did, only show how very young Young 
Ireland was. Wecould wish that Mr. Wallis had told us, as his 
predecessors might have, who was the juryman Burke who saved 
Sir Charles from conviction ; but then he does not notice that 
Kenealy, who defended Bowling for treason-felony, ever rose 
to fame, and a similar silence is maintained as to Butt and, 
indeed, Sir Charles himself. 

Space prevents us from noticing other trials picturesquely 
wedged in among these tragic comedies of 1848, but we cannot 
refrain from noticing the records of Granatelli’s escape from 
the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act of the day, pre- 
sumably because the jury did not like His Majesty of Naples, 
and of how His Majesty avenged himself by getting one of the 
ships fitted out against him decreed to him in a Chancery suit ; 
nor from remarking how pleasing it 1s to a jaded reviewer to 
find the judgment in the Gorham case preceded by the decision 
that Mrs. Manning was lawfully tried in the ordinary way, 
although she was born in Switzerland. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM 


Animal Symbolism in Ecclestastical Architecture. By 
E. P. Evans. London: Heinemann. 


This curious book opens by drawing a kind of contrast. The 
imagery of Orientals is not that of the Teutonic races. Mr, 
Evans goes at some length and with great care into the subject, 
not, as some writers would have done, stating his case and 
adducing his evidence afterwards, but grouping both in a way 
we cannot always successfully follow. In questions of this kind 
very little want of arrangement reacts on the whole work, and, 
in spite of a very full index, we are often at a loss to find again 
some passage we have already noticed. In the introductory 
chapter even a table of contents is omitted, while page 
headings run on, and, except where abundant space is to be 
had, the reviewer is inclined, on one hand, to construct a kind 
of ‘ argument,’ and, on the other, to leave reasoning aside and 
amuse the reader with a short series of extracts selected chiefly 
because they are entertaining. The shortest way is to state, 
as briefly as possible, Mr. Evans’s object in writing, and then 
go straight on to those things new or entertaining by which he 
supports or defines his views. He wishes, he says, to show the 
rise and evolution of ‘this symbolism,’ and its transition to 
satire as seen in Christian art. ‘This symbolism,’ we find, on 
looking back, means an account of the real or fabulous animals 
which have been put to decorative uses in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. So that, we conclude, this book has been written to 
show how the sacred things of one age have become the absur- 
dities of another. Whether it is worth while to write so full 
and learned a work to prove a point so infinitely small is not a 
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question with which we are at present concerned. Mr. Evans 
has laboured a great many things which nobody doubted; but 
he does it gently, not dogmatically, and gives us a vast amount 
of learning and many anecdotes packed together in his pages, 

Mr. Evans is not strong on Egyptology, or rather, on that 
final development of it which we know as Coptic. The Copts 
used the Coptic—that is the Egyptian—language, and many 
hieroglyphic symbols were familiar to probably all educated 
Copts. One of these, the scarab, Mr. Evans mentions casually 
once or twice, but really neglects, although from it alone he 
could have proved his whole case instead of having recourse to 
the well-worn arguments of Ebers and others which only prove 
that the Egyptians, even after they had renounced the old gods, 
continued to speak their own language and use the writing of 
their forefathers. Even so, we read, that in Sterne’s day the 
children in France spoke French. Did Mr. Evans ever hear that 
in certain islands not far north of Europe they still call the days 
of the week by the names of the gods and goddesses whom they 
worshipped before theyimmigrated from a former country? Also, 
we stumble at the description of ‘an Egyptian das relief of 
bronze,’ on which Horus is represented as ‘a sparrow-headed 
god.’ True, Horus is frequently represented bya kestrel, whose 
name is usually mistranslated by French writers as ¢fervier. Mr, 
Evans also mentions ‘a female gyrfalcon,’ forgetting that, unless 
expressly stated, the word ‘falcon’ is feminine, and that a 
gyrfalcon is not represented at all on the Egyptian sculptures. 
The bird he refers to is probably a peregrine, but whether a 
falcon or a tiercel we cannot tell. 

Apart from errors like these, and others which show that the 
author is occasionally, in spite of all his learning, out of his 
depth, we find interesting notes from the beginning. Thus, of 
bees we are told that ‘the virgin queen of the hive is, in the 
hymns of medieval mariolaters, a favourite type of the Virgin 
Queen of Heaven. In this religious use the bee is a survival 
of Paganism. Honey and wax were always regarded as anti- 
septics. We still use the word ‘cerecloths’ for the wrappings 
of the bodies of kings. Alexander the Great is said to have 
been embalmed in honey. The bees were, as decorations ofa 
regal mantle in France, invested with ‘traditional sacredness 
as emblems of sovereignty, and therefore adopted by the first 
Napoleon in order to give a seeming shimmer of ancient lustre 
to an upstart dynasty.’ Mr. Evans seldom loses an opportunity 
of quoting the reformers of the sixteenth century against the 
Papacy. Public opinion did not dare to show itself as plainly 
in England as in many parts of Germany ; and most of the 
author’s examples come from the land of Luther. The ‘ Paps- 
tesel’ was a kind of sphinx, compounded of a woman with an 
ass’s head and other symbolical peculiarities, which is some- 
times said to have been designed by Lucas Cranach. Mr. 
Evans is certainly right in rejecting this ascription. He 
stumbles over another artist of the period, assuming that by 
his ‘Hans Sebastian Beham,’ one of Diirer’s pupils, ‘ Hans 
Sebald Beham’ is meant. Sebald used the same motto— 
Omnem in homine venustatem mors abolet—in perhaps half a 
dozen different designs. We see no mention of the beautiful 
doorway at Rochester Cathedral, with its exquisite allegorical 
figures, representing apparently the Christian and the Jewish 
Churches, or the Law and the Gospel. One of the numerous 
restorers of this church has substituted his own head for that of 
‘The Gospel.’ As this is by far the most beautiful medizval 
allegory extant, we cannot but wonder that the dean and 
chapter, who apparently have untold sums with which to 
destroy the old flint doorway of our ancestors, cannot spare 
enough to put back the face—it is only the face—of Chris- 
tianity, and take away that of Cottingham ; but then Cotting- 
ham was a restorer. It is odd that Mr. Evans never mentions 
this mutilated but beautiful composition, and we cannot but 
think that England is hardly so devoid of these ornamental 
sculptures as we might conclude from his pages. St. Nizier of 
Troyes, Vezelai, Wurzburg, Xanten, Tarragona, Trier, anywhere 
but not in England, does he ply in conducting his researches. 
There are very curious allegories in the chapel of Henry VII, 
including one which some good judges look upon as All Saints, 
a strangely mixed figure, which Mr. Evans should have been 
able to explain for us. But so far as we can make out by 
turning over the pages, by looking through the tables of con- 
tents, and by consulting the index, they are not so much as 
mentioned. However, Mr. Evans may go on to a second 
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yolume, or he may write a book solely on English symbolism ; 
meanwhile we may make the utmost of the entertaining and 
rather instructive book he has placed before us. The subject 
is very minute, but requires the more care. The list of animals, 
with annotations, which we find in chapter iii., all taken from a 
curious old manuscript, Bestzary—not English, of course, but 
Swiss—is delightful to read ; but Mr. Evans does not seem to 
have noticed the Bestiary on the walls of the Chapter House 
at Westminster. ‘True, it was nearly obliterated a few years 
ago by a too zealous ‘restorer, but it might surely be cleaned 
and, if not restored, at least made intelligible. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE 


From Medieval to Modern Times. By GEORGIANA HILL. 
London: Bentley. 


This is a clever book, but unfortunately Miss Hill has not 
properly systematised her materials. She is constantly skipping 
from period to period, from medieval times to our own, from 
the Victorian to the Plantagenet eras and often in the same 
paragraph, thereby frequently rendering herself unintelligible, 
In other words, she has not sufficiently digested her facts and 
there is a lack of sequence throughout these two fat volumes 
which detracts greatly from their value. The fact is, the subject 
is one of prodigious intricacy and embraces so many centuries 
that it would require almost genius to classify the vast mass of 
references which Miss Hill has gone to the trouble of selecting. 
Barring this, her work is excellent, and written in a graceful 
and vivid style. Miss Hill writes with special delight on the 
eighteenth century, which undoubtedly witnessed the dawn of 
woman’s social emancipation. It would have been better had 
she brought her book down to, say, the middle of the present 
century. By extending it almost to our own time she has added 
to the general confusion. She has neglected to mention some 
of the most remarkable women of our epoch, whilst she dwells, 
with eulogy, on many who are still living and who are not of 
particular interest. Thus, while we hear of Lady Butler, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who, although an American, never- 
theless exercised a prodigious influence on her sex and century, 
js not so much as alluded to. Then again, the scholarly Shake- 
spearean labours of Mrs. Cowden Clarke are not noticed, and 
still worse, we hear, many of us for the first time, of Isa Blagdon, 
whilst the Brontés and George Eliot are left out in the cold. 
The list of great singers is also very incomplete, for surely no 
book which deals with the progress of women should omit such 
names as Miss Stephens, Mme. Clara Novello and Mme. 
Sainton Dolby ; not to mention others who are still flourishing, 
if up to date we must be. The Miss Berrys, who certainly 
exercised as much influence in society as, and indeed far greater 
than, either Lady Blessington or Lady Cook, in Miss Hill’s 
estimation count for nothing, and whilst we have a brief mention 
of Sarah Siddons, we have none of Mrs. Charles Kean, who, 
with Lady Martin, continued the excellent social work begun 
by Mrs. Siddons, in rendering the stage a possible career for a 
gentlewoman. Miss Hill’s sins of omission are far greater than 
her sins of commission, and when all is said her book is very 
readable and of considerable value as a work of reference. 


ETYMOLOGICAL TIT-BITS 


A Students Pastime. Being a Select Series of Articles re- 
printed from Notes and Queries. By the Rev. WALTER W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 

Mr. Skeat was born in 1835. For the last thirty years he 
has been seriously engaged in the study of English philology, 
and during that period has written or edited no fewer than 
fifty-nine books, most of them the result of laborious and 
painstaking research. The volume before us consists of 
chips from his workshop—little notes and articles thrown off 
from time to time in the pages of a weekly publication. As 
preface he gives us a brief autobiography, welcome especially 
because it portrays the development of a great English scholar 
and abounds with references to familiar names. He began 
with being interested in dialect. Perry Hill, Sydenham, where 
he lived as a boy, was at that time quite in the country, and 
there he learned the common speech of West Kent, Essex, 
and London. He had also many relatives in Shropshire, of 
which too he picked up the dialect. Then he had the luck 
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to attend King’s College School and have for his class-master 
the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, author of Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms, 
and a man of fine scholarly instinct. Afterwards Mr. Skeat 
attended the school of Sir Roger Cholmeley at Highgate, where 
he gained some notion of the excellence of English literature 
by getting some of the usual scraps to turn into Greek and Latin 
verse—a circuitous but familiar course. His attention was first 
drawn to our earlier writers by the conversations that follow 
the chapters in Mrs. Markham’s Aistory of England. After 
the reign of Richard II. the authoress and her son chat art- 
lessly about Chaucer and Langland, in the course of which 
conversation she informs him that the former is the father of 
English poetry, and the Vision of Piers Plowman ‘a very 
valuable relic,’ backing her opinion with apt quotations. These 
haunted young Skeat, and the quaint words ‘holden’ and 
‘abouten’ and ‘ y-benched’ charmed him. Classics, mathe- 
matics, and theology were his labour at college—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, his pastime. At Christ’s College he 
formed many pleasant companions, and he gives a pretty 
picture of ‘C. S.C.’ accompanying himself on the pianoforte 
while he sang his Italian songs—if perchance a line of ‘La 
donna é€ mobile’ slipped his memory its place was readily sup- 
plied by any other words that would suit the scansion, such as 
mezzo soprano or la pianoforte or the English phrase, ‘ mili 
potaato’; and even such a word as ‘celery suited the 
Italian when the ¢ before ¢ was duly pronounced like ch in 
chin. Among his other college friends were Sir Walter Besant, 
Sir Walter Joseph Tindall, Dr. John Peile, and others who 
have become equally famous. 

After the close of his University career, Mr. Skeat went as 
curate to East Dereham in mid Norfolk, where the poet Cowper 
is buried and where he was once shown the veritable sofa that 
gave occasion to the ‘Task.’ Here too he wrote his first book, 
or rather pamphlet since it extended only to forty pages and 
was originally delivered as a lecture on ‘the origin and pro- 
gress of the English Language.’ Perhaps the most notable 
point in it was the discovery that the inscription on Shake- 
speare’s tomb in Poet’s corner contains a false reading— 
‘wreck’ for ‘rack.’ After two years at Dereham, Mr. Skeat was 
appointed to the curacy of Godalming, where an alarming 
attack of a diphtheritic character totally unfitted him for clerical 
work and rendered a long rest necessary. Next we come upon 
him as mathematical lecturer at Cambridge with an abundance 
of leisure, during which he formed a plan for making Anglo- 
Saxon the study of his life. The evolution of the famous 
Dictionary, the record of long studies and the editing and issue 
of texts form a story which readers will be glad to have 
but which is too long for condensation here, much as we would 
like to linger over this quiet and scholarly career. In 1867 
Dr. Bosworth left a sum of money to accumulate for over ten 
years till it was sufficient to found a Proiessorship of Anglo- 
Saxon—a desire that was accomplished in 1878 when our 
author was appointed to the post. He describes it as‘a most 
gratifying result, as it was precisely the post which I most 
coveted, so that I thus attained the very summit of my ambi- 
tion. Thus the work that had previously been a pleasure 
now became a duty, and in Professor Skeat’s own words ‘no 
man is more fortunate than one whose self-chosen occupation 
has become his allotted task.’ And as, either when reading or 
lecturing, if he came upon anything noteworthy he has been in 
the habit of sending it to Notes and Queries or some other 
suitable paper, we have here a delightful collection of the in- 
teresting odds and ends gathered during a life-time. 

We cannot better illustrate the character of the book than by 
taking a few pages at random, for the work is as miscellaneous as 
a dictionary. Opening it we find a note explaining that Lytton for 
‘churchyard’ is the same as /¢tem, formed from A.S. /ic-tun, a 
corpse-town, and showing that it is so used in an old English 
translation of Beda. Next we havea dissertation on the names of 
Chanticleer’s wives Coppa and Partlet, and following that a tren- 
chant criticism of certain ingenious attempts at deriving the word 
‘ Beef-eater’ from another than its plain origin. In the succeeding 
paragraph we are shown how old is the slang word ‘ wrinkle. 

‘Then went Theodosius thither’—the quotation is modernised 
from ‘ King Aelfred’—‘ and knew that they wanted to surround 
him by (using) the same wrinkle’ (stratagem). Nor is the author 
exclusively philological. Many of the articles have a purely 
literary interest. We may instance the Middle English accounts 
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of the Seven Ages of Man, Sir John Maundeville’s story of 
the creation of roses, the first that ‘ everony man saughe,’ the 
story of the bald jackdaw in ‘The Knight of la Tour-Landry’ 
and many other curious parallelisms. In fact, one can scarcely 
dip into the book without finding something to instruct or amuse. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


By C. CUTHBERT BLAXLAND. 
Ward and Downey. 


Mr. Blaxland makes considerable calls on the discretion and 
attention of his readers in his little volume of essays on the 
Pilgrim Fathers. In the first place, his point of view is plainly 
governed by the fact that he was at one time custodian of 
Governor Bradford’s original manuscript history of the May- 
flower expedition, and had the good sense to seize the oppor- 
tunity to make himself master of its contents. His essays are, 
therefore, so diffuse that unless it is remembered that they are 
practically only a comment on the manuscript, they seem 
devoid of any kind of system or arrangement. In the second 
place, he assumes in his readers a very considerable degree of 
knowledge; and yet the book is obviously designed to be 
popular, and is certainly not obscured by any original research 
or profound speculation. Of the state of religious feeling in 
England which produced the early Puritans, and which ulti- 
mately led them to lead their disciples first across the German 
Ocean, and then across the Atlantic, he has practically nothing 
to say. Nor does he vouchsafe any fuller treatment of the 
schism promoted by Oldham and Lyford, which was not only 
of the greatest importance to the little settlement in itself, but 
raised a difficulty which, sooner or later, was bound to occur. 

Without expecting the author to give a complete history of 
the whole undertaking, an intention which is disclaimed by the 
modest title of the book, these points or half a dozen others 
might, in the hands of a more capable writer, have been made 
the subject of valuable disquisitions, or, at any rate, have been 
treated in such a way as to throw a good deal of light on 
Bradford’s accounts of the same matters. Instead of anything 
of this kind, we find little beyond a running paraphrase of 
Bradford’s work, the ordinary undiscriminating laudation which 
every popular writer who treats of the Mayflower expedition 
seems to think it necessary to indulge in, and an estimate of 
Bradford ‘as author, man and statesman,’ which adds nothing 
to the knowledge of him which any man who has ever heard 
of him has already. Bradford was a remarkable man, and 
might under other circumstances have been a rival to Oliver 
Cromwell, or might never have been heard of except as the 
head of an insignificant sect. As it was, he knew how to make 
the best of the good qualities of his associates, and how to 
avoid the dangers which their other qualities were likely to 
produce. He was, in fact, a statesman working in miniature, 
and his character, no doubt, provides material for a good deal 
of study. But to tell us merely that he was God-fearing, 
reserved, endowed with strong feelings and humourous is really 
hardly worth the writing of an essay, let alone its publication. 
For two details, however, we are really obliged to Mr. Blaxland. 
Smith’s map of New England was a remarkable production, 
both historically and otherwise, and we are very glad to be able 
to sever its reproduction from its surroundings. The chrono- 
logical summary, in double columns, of the history of Plymouth 
on one side, and events in other parts of the world on the 
other, is a useful addition to Bradford’s narrative, and no 
doubt represents several days’ diligent work by a man who is 
fairly master of his subject and full of enthusiasm for its study. 
As a whole, the book may be recommended to any one coming 
fresh to his Bradford, though even then it is very incomplete. 
Otherwise, we fear its value is not great. 


Mayflower Essays. London : 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH 


There is so much that is good in this month’s Blackwood 
that it is difficult to know which articles to choose for special 
notice. We always turn first to the article by the ‘ Looker On’ 
when he contributes one. There is a charm about his writing 
which never fails, but it is impossible to help wishing he had 
not devoted so much space this month to that dreaded phantom, 
the modern woman. On the other hand, we wish we could 
feel sure that the ‘dear ladies and curates’—to whom he 
addresses most sensible remarks on the subject of the advan- 
tages of the poor—would read and ponder well his words. The 
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rest of the article, whether the author discourses of The 
National Portrait Gallery, who is to be the next president of 
the Royal Academy, of George Meredith, or what he will, js 
full of wit and grace. A new story by Mr. R. D. Blackmore 
begins well this month. Mr. Arthur Mahaffy writes an account 
of a Samoan elopement in a most picturesque and forcible 
style. There is not a word too much nor a word too little, and 
Mr. Mahaffy makes us realise the scene and events of which 
he tells, in a way but few writers have the power of doing, 
An Occasional Contributor sends a most melancholy account 
of ‘A Product of the Poor Law.’ Unfortunately it seems only 
too probable that her account of a girl from a ‘ Barrack School’ 
is by no means too highly coloured, and that many such pro- 
ducts of our Poor Law are to be found. On the whole, the 
editor’s description of the Sheffield ‘Homes’ for pauper 
children seems to prove that that is the most successful method 
of dealing with pauper children yet tried. The boarding-out 
system sounds well, but too frequently proves a ghastly failure. 
‘A Tourist’s’ description of the inns and hotels in Donegal 
shows that that country is favoured beyond all others in the 
United Kingdom. There seem to be none which are not good, 
and most are superlatively excellent. As much cannot be said 
of any English county, and it is a revelation to the ordinary 
Englishman to hear that things are so in Ireland. Much 
excellent sense is to be found in an article on Li Hung Chang’s 
visit. The writer points out what seems to have been largely 
forgotten, that our Chinese visitor is under a cloud in his own 
country, from which it is doubtful whether he will ever emerge. 

‘Amicus,’ in the Cornhill Magazine, takes a different view of 
the visit, and besides devoting considerable space to an accurate 
statement of the proper titles of Li, his adopted son and his true 
son, tells us how profoundly impressed the Chinaman was by 
the sight of the fleet, and how much he enjoyed his visit to 
England. In an article on the ‘Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Westbury,’ Mr. Duffield begins by deploring the fact that Lord 
Westbury is remembered more for his sharp sayings than for 
his legal wisdom. Probably, what will receive most attention 
in this article are the instances of Lord Westbury’s wit given 
by Mr. Duffield. Many of the sayings have appeared before, 
but the following strikes us as fresh, ‘I think you have made 
a strong impression on the court,’ said a junior in the luncheon 
interval to Bethell one day; ‘I think so too,’ replied his leader, 
‘don’t disturb it’ Colonel Baden-Powell contributes a short 
and tragic ‘Story of the Matabele Rising’ to the Windsor 
Magazine, which shows that if he had not been Alexander he 
might have been Diogenes, which is to say that if he had not 
been a gallant and capable officer he might have been a most 
successful short-story writer. As it is campaigning cannot 
leave much time for story writing. Dr. Conan Doyle turns his 
late experience as a War Correspondent in Egypt to excellent 
account in a stirring story, ‘The Three Correspondents.’ 

I. G S. sends some recollections of Freeman to Zemfple Bar. 
We venture to differ from him in thinking that the fact that 
Freeman as a child did not like to see forks ona table with 
their prongs up, and would go round the table reversing each 
one is of any importance either as an indication of character or 
of anything else. In fact the greater number of these recollec- 
tions are rather painfully trivial, but the most infinitely little 
reminiscences of great men are highly prized at the present 
time. The tale of ‘How King Shaillu was punished,’ in Mac- 
millan's Magazine brings the horrors of West Africa most 
vividly before the reader. As you read you seem to see the 
horrid mangrove swamps and to feel the dangerous fever-giving 
breath of the heavy mists. The account of the fierce fight in 
the stronghold of a West African king between three English- 
men backed by a small force of Yombas and the West African 
savages is most admirably told. There is also in Macmillan’s 
Magazine a most interesting and well-written article on the 
Lady Margaret Tudor, Henry VII.’s mother. In an article on 
‘The French Royalists,’ the writer discusses the chances of an 
Orleanist Prince succeeding in ascending the throne of France. 
One who possessed courage, audacity, and sufficient ability to 
see his opportunity and seize it would have a very good chance 
even now is his Opinion. The writer is inclined to think that 
the present Duke of Orleans is a man to whom all this may be 
possible and that the day when Philippe the Seventh will sit 
on the throne of his ancestors may after all not be so very far 
distant. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 





THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. Its Arts 


—Irs Ipgas. From the French of Em1te Bourceors, Lecturer at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure of Paris. By Mrs. CasHet Hory. lm One handsome 
volume of about 500 pp. imperial 8vo, with 22 Copperplate Engravings and 500 
Illustrations in the Text, cloth extra, gilt edges, £2 12s. 6d. [ November. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY from 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By W. Lairp Crowes, 
Fellow of King’s College, London; Gold Medallist U.S. Naval Institute ; 
Hon. Member R U.S. Institution; Assisted by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., 
P_R.G.S.; Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N.: Mr. H. W. WILson, ete. Five 
vols., with very numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra. 
[in preparati: om. 
The first volume of the history, bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, will be published in the spring of 1897, and will be followed at short 
intervals by the subsequent volumes. he volumes will not be sold separately. 





HEROIC JAPAN. An Authentic and Com- | 


plete Description of the War between China and Japan, from the inception 
of Hostilities up to the‘Treaty of Shimonoseki. By Dr. F. W. EasTLaxke, Com- 
piler of a number of works cn the Japanese Language, and Mr. YAMADA 
Yosui-AkI, President of the Chautauquan Association of Japan. With 3 Maps 
and Numerous Illustrations,’ 8vo, 400 pp., cloth. [Shorily. 


THE CIVILISATION OF OUR DAY. A 


Series of Original Essays on some of its more important Phases at the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Professor F. Max Miitrer. Dr. RICHARD 
GarRNeEtTT, C.B., Sir HUGH Gi1LzEaNn-RE1D, and other Expert Writers. Edited 
by JAMES SAMUELSON. With Maps, Photogravure Portraits, and other Illus- 
trations, One vol., royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. (Ready. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER: 


A BroGrapuy. By his brother, the Rev. J. B. THomson, of Greenock. With 
6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Shertly. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Pers: onal Friends. By 
Sruart J. Rep, Author of Lord Jchn Russell in the ‘Queen’s Prime 
Ministers’ Series, etc. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 6s. [Next week. 


PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON. By Joun | 


Rosert Ropinson, Author of The Princely Chandos, Old Q., etc. Illus- 
trated, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. (Shortly. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 


BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
Preface by JoserpH BENNETT. With many hundreds of Portraits of well- 
known and eminent living Musicians of Great Britain and Ireland, and short 
Biographical notices of each. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 14s. 
[Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE-VOLUME FORM. 
RAFAEL: A Romance of the History of Spain. 


From the French of M. Ernest Daupet, by Mrs, CASHEL Hoey. One vol., 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: A Story of the | 


AMERICAN Civit War. By REGINALD Hors ey, Author of 7/e Vellow God. 
One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 63. [ Ready. 


JACK STAPLETON; or, the Romance of a 


Cora Istanp. By Commander CLaupE HArRpinG, R.N., Author of The 
Capture of the ‘Estrella. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


THE SORCERESS OF PARIS. 


Chronicle of JEAN Lours CHARLES, Count de Dunois. By P. H. Dircurigcp, 
M.A., F.S A., Author of Books Fatal to their Authors, etc. One vol., with 
Decorative Title-page, cloth, 5s. [Ready. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J.D. 


HENNEssEY, Author of 7he Dis-Honourable, Wynnum. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Next week, 


THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. By J. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, Author of Zales from the Vorkshire Wolds, etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD 
2s, 6d. NOVELS. 





: A Tale of the W Hills, | __ 6 
eee ROSS: Auman pecce eds | THE LONGSHOREMAN. By Hervert Rus- 


By R. D. Blackmore, Author of Lorna Doone, etc. [ Ready. 
“A noteworthy book. . In essence a study of rural life in south-western 
England.’—Spectator 


THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI: A Historical 


Romance. By S. Levert YEatTs. [Ready. 
“The book is a first-rate piece of work, and holds the reader enchained from the 
sensational outset to the very last page.’— Athenaeum. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: A Romance. By 


Joun A, STEUART. Next week, 
‘Here is an author capable of writing a really brilliant work of fiction, in which 
science and fact are respected and art is made subservient to both, He is ‘fluent toa 
Jegrce, his style is excellent,’—Academy. 


ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. The Record of 


a Journey through Turkey, the Caucasus, and Persia. By E. A. BRAYLEY, 
Hopcerts, Author of Za the Track of the Russian Famine, etc. With Map 
and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ln a few days. 


WITH THE YACHT AND CAMERA IN 


EASTERN WATERS. By the Ear! of Cavan, K.P., etc., Author of With 
the Vacht, Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean. With many Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

[We: vt week, 


LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST INDIA 


COMPANY FROM ITS SERVANTS IN THE EAST, Transcribed from 

the ‘Original Correspondence” Series of the Indian Office Records. Vol. L., 

1602-13. With an Introduction by Mr. F. C. DANvERs, Registrar and Super- 

intendent of Records, India Office, price One Guinea net. (Immediately. 

The First Series, containing a narrative of events from 1603 to 1619, will consist of 

ten medium 8vo volumes, of about 3 350 pp. each, and will be issued half-yearly, the 
price to subscribers being Eight Guineas the set. Immediately upon publication of 
the complete work the price will be raised to Ten Guineas the set. Orders can only 
be taken for the complete set of volumes, 


THE ANNALS OF THE WARWICKSHIRE 


3y Jonn Warriner, Mus.D., Trinity College. | 


| 
| 


Being the | 


' 


' 





HUNT. From 1795 to 1895. By Sir CHARLES Morpaunt, Bart., and the 
Hon. and Rev. W. R. Verney. Describing many splendid runs with these 
celebrated Hounds, from Authentic Documents, mostly original. Withnearly 
40 Portraits and Hunting Scenes reproduced in Photogravure, also other I}lus- 
trations, Maps of the best Runs, etc. Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, | wo 
Guineas net. [Shertly. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOOD- 


WOOD AND THE DUKES OF RICHMOND. By Joun Kent, Author of 
The Racing Life of Lord George Beneinck, etc. Dedicated, by permission 
to the Earl of March. With many Illustrations, one vol., demy 8vo, 240 pp 
cloth extra, 14s. [Shortly. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. E.V. 


Boas, lecturer in Zoology in the Royal College of Agriculture, Copenhagen. 
Translated by J. W. KirKALDy, Tutor in Natural Science to the Association 
for the Education of Women, Oxford i, and E. C. Pottarp, B.Sc. Lond., 
Assistant Lecturer in Biology, University Extension College, Reading. Illus- 
trated with 427 Figures, one vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea net. 

{ Ready. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW 


ENGLAND. A Series of Historical Studies. By Ezra Hoyt Byincron, 
D.D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With an Intro- 
duction by ALEXANDER MACKENziE, D.D., Minister of the first Church in 
Cambridge, Mass. 3 Illustrations, one vol., ‘dei my 8vo, vos, 6d. [Ready. 


EVENING TALKS AT THE CAMERA CLUB 


ON THE aoe OF LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By Capt. W. pe W. 
ABNEY, C.B., ., President of the Camera Club. Illustrated with up- 
wards of 60 Sadan crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d (Shortly. 


“SHORT STUDIES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By VAUGHAN Cornish, M.Sc. With Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth. 
[ Shortly. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE 


AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke-Daviss, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of Foods Jor the Fat. 
Fo urth Edition (Sixth Thousand), crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


ROMAN FEVER: The Results of an Enquiry, 


during Three Years’ Residence on the Spot, into the Origin, History, Distri- 
bution, and Nature of the Malarial Fevers of the Roman Campagna, with 
espe ial reference to their st upposed connectic mn wi ith Pathogenic Organisms. 
By W. Nortu, M.A., late Lecturer on Physiology in the Westminster Hos- 
pital, eic. With numerous Maps, Dia agrams, ete. , demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 
(Ready. 


CURIOSITIES OF LAW AND LAWYERS. 


By Croake James. Entirely New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
[ Ready. 


‘THE TESTIMONY OF SCIENCE TO THE 


DELUGE. By W. B. Gattoway, M.A., Author of 7% hain of Ages 
Traced in its Prominent Links by Holy Scripture, etc. Denis 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
(Ready. 


NEW BOYS’ BOOKS. 
FLOATING ISLAND; or, The Pearl of the 


Paciric. By JuLEs VERNE, Author of From the Earth to the Moon, Around 
the World in Eighty Days, etc. With 8o Illustrations, crown 8vo, giit edges, 


SELL, Author of The Haunted Ship, etc. With Illustrations by S. ADAMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CRYSTAL CITY UNDER THE SEA. 


By A. Laurig, Author of The Conquest of the 3/oon, etc. Fully Ilustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE TAMERS OF THE SEA. The Northmen 


in America from the Tenth until the of cna Century. By E. NevKomm. 
With Illustrations by G. Roux and L. BENertr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


| A BOY ALL OVER. By Harotp Avery. 


Author of Ax Old Boy's Yarn, etc. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
Messrs. Methuen's Announcements. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kipuinc. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 150 copies on hand-made paper, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 30 copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo, 42s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By‘Q.’ Crown 8vo, buck- 


ram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and TRAVEL. 
THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By Sypney 


L. HINDE. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. 
BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text, and 13 
Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 36s. 
THE LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from 
the French by F. CLARKE, M.A. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, 
tos. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: a Chapter in 
the History of Religion. By J. M. Rice, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, edited, with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 8s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. II. 
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heads no more. The pride of them you wouldn’t have 
believed.’ 

‘Is she dead too ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, children. She went away coldly and 
callously. If she had stood up to be married by her own 
priest the old people might have borne it better, but she 
stole out of the house by night, a shameful thing. The 
mother had what passed for her heart in the girl, little 
as she deserved it. She took more and more to the devil’s 
comforter after it happened. I have often sat chirping 
on the hearth while they read her letters. They raised 
my gorge, children, though I am only a cricket. They 
were always a whine for money—a whine with the voice 
of the bully underneath. “Let her starve,’ the father 
said, But the mother, though she said nothing, pinched 
and hoarded and hid fer her. The secret letters that 
came to her in those days were always a grumble that 
the money was so little, never a word of thanks or of 
sorrow for the trouble she had caused. I pitied the 
mother in those days. The trouble gnawed at her heart 
and her internal illness ate into her life. Her face was 
terrible to see. There was nothing cheerful in the house 
except my voice and my children’s, as we sang for luck on 
the hearth-stone.’ 

‘It is a dreary story, old mother,’ said a young cricket 
with a shudder, 

‘Not so dreary as the happening. ‘The old people died 
at last within a few months of each other. ‘Then the lads 
were free to enjoy themselves and to realise that all 
around them were kind and pleasant people where they 
had seemed to live in a desert. But it was too late. The 
powers each had were dwarfed for want of cultivation. 
And they didn’t know at all the right way to be happy. 
Denis was found dead one morning opposite the glass 
where he had been shaving himself. They said some- 
thing burst in his brain. Anyhow there he was, face to 
face with himself in the glass, dead and stark. That 
was the third death within a year.’ 

The young cricket shuddered again, and one who was 
known to have a bold and daring mind, spoke out. 

‘It doesn’t seem as if we brought much luck to the 
house for all our singing, old mother.’ 

‘We did our best. If Corney had but lived a little longer 
the luck was on its way. He was to have married a rosy 
girl at Easter, and she would have brought him girls and 
boys. There would have been the voices of children about 
the place, happy children who would have banished the 
faces of them that came here long ago. Why need he 
have got wet to the skin coming home that night from the 
fair, and flung himself down in his wet clothes to sleep? 
What could we crickets do against such folly? They are 
all ghosts now, they who were living people in this house. 
Strangers will have it, or it will be empty between the 
mountain and the sea, with only the cry of the curlew about 
it, and the distant thunder of the sea on the rocks. It ison 
my mind that we shall have to travel, children, to find 
another home.’ 

‘Shall we bring luck to the new house, old mother?’ 
asked the youngest cricket of all. 

‘We always bring luck, child. We are the luckiest 
things alive. But sometimes the folly, the malice, the 
ignorance that is in the heart of man, are strong enough 
to prevent us’ KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE.—XXIV 


Belgrade, 10th October (28th September, O.S.), 1896. 
AS it menaced to be cold, and perhaps tiresome, in the 
mountains, I decided to abandon my blood-brother 
and return here for the manceuvres, particularly as there 
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seemed small chance of my being able to reach Novi- 
Bazar, which was the cynosure of my journey. The 
Turkish Vice-Consul at Uzhitse politely discouraged me, 
alleging that the Albanians on the frontier were some- 
times ‘un peu vifs,’ a qualification which sent my Servian 
friends into fits of laughter, which I thought would never 
be extinguished. As for Albanian ‘ vivacity,’ I needed not 
have minded that, if the Turkish authorities had chosen 
to give me proper safe-conducts; but though they did not 
actually refuse these, I could detect a certain reluctance, 
which was perhaps not surprising in view of recent events 
in England. 

On reaching the railway-terminus at Kragujevats after 
two days’ driving, which seemed interminable, I was in- 
formed that the manceuvres had been abandoned, nominally 
on account of the bad weather, but really owing to Austrian 
menaces. As the weather was by this time set fair, there 
seemed some ground for the rumour, but I now hear from 
those who know all the secrets, that it is pure fiction. 
Indeed, the manceuvres were not abandoned. They were 
merely divided into two parts, one near Valjevo and the 
other between Belgrade and Semendria. I drove out to 
see the latter part early on Sunday morning and was 
rewarded by yet another coup d’wil of ever-beautiful 
Belgrade. Our way lay along the broad Constantinople 
road, now a quagmire of mud, like a great black glacier. 
We had two minutes’ start of the troops but soon distanced 
them, for the mud clogged the artillery. Then we waited 
to see the cavalry debouch at the top of the first hill. As 
a spectacle it was magnificent, and one could almost 
believe that it was war. My companion, the editor of a 
daily paper, was forced to fire his pistols in the air in his 
exhilaration. Then he began to recount his own experi- 
ences of war: how one wondered whether one wished it to 
go on or not ; how one shuddered at the horrors and yet 
was carried away by their fascination ; with what supreme 
indifference one grew to view the sudden death of the 
most intimate comrades; what a strange dream the whole 
thing was; what a fanciful intoxication ! After several 
hours’ buffeting by the black glacier, we made a wayside 
mehana (inn) with a delightful verandah overlooking the 
road, There we picnicked and watched the passage of the 
troops during the greater part of the day. What a differ- 
ence between the sheen of a review and the grimness of 
manceuvres! I was struck by the extreme slowness of the 
infantry’s progress, but learned that it is always as slow 
except in the case of a forced march. The men were 
fine, sturdy fellows for the most part, and the cavalry 
seemed to be well in hand, but as usual in this country, it 
was the artillery which aroused especial admiration. How 
it can be done with only two years’ service is past com- 
prehension. 

It has been a curious experience during the last few 
days meeting one’s most dandified friends in the rough 
uniform of reserve privates or corporals, and still more, 
when one has so far forgiven them the shock as to sit 
down with them in a café, to find them suddenly jump up, 
clank their heels together and salute the passage of some 
contemptuous young subaltern. Much as I approve of 
conscription in theory, I am not sorry we need not turn 
out for our ‘ fifteen days’ every year in England. Why, I 
should now have had to hurry off to your fogs and squalls, 
just when this sunny capital is most smiling and fairylike. 
At Saint Germains they have a legend that, when the 
Devil displayed the beauties of the earth from a high place, 
it was on their terrace. For my part, I think he had been 
foolish not to choose Kalemegdan. 

I chanced to witness a strange sight in the railway the 
other day. It was that of a murderer being taken to 
execution by three gendarmes. The law is that a murderer 
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shall be executed on the very spot where he committed 
his crime. There a pit is dug, he stands up in it blindfold, 
and a firing-party shoots him. If he be then still alive, a 
revolver is held to his head to finish him off and finally the 
earth is shovelled in upon his body. There is a certain 
poetic justice about this procedure. The man I saw was 
laden with chains and had his hands clamped to an iron 
bar, but the gendarmes had evidently been merciful in 
allowing him to drink what he needed, and he had drunk 
enough to be insensible to his condition. 

I have omitted to mention two pleasing customs, which I 
noticed during my travels. As I drove through villages, 
I often saw big dolls—sometimes mere bundles of rag, 
sometimes more pretentious effigies of wax—suspended at 
the windows. It struck me as odd that the children 
should so often choose this particular spot to store their 
toys, but it was a long time before a chance remark 
revealed to me the meaning of the custom. These dolls 
have nothing to do with children, but are put up to 
announce to wayfarers that a marriageable daughter dwells 
in the house! The idea is, not so much to appeal to 
strangers, as to remind acquaintances from other villages, 
who might have forgotten the fact. When once I knew 
the meaning of these dolls, I was astonished to find what 
a great number of them were exhibited in the cottage- 
windows, and my drives acquired a fresh interest. This 
custom is naturally confined to the peasants, but nearly 


every house ;has a wreath of corn ears hung up on the : 


outer wall. This wreath is brought back from the harvest 
festival and there is a superstition that, if it be stolen, a 
daughter of the house will shortly be married. Where 
such an “event is particularly desired, care ‘is taken 
to suspend the wreath well within reach of possible 
marauders. 

The opening of the Skuptchina next Saturday is the 
chief topic here at present, and the most interesting feature 
of the Session will undoubtedly be the Budget. Servian 
finances have long been adversely criticised and that 
generally by those who understand them least. In any 
case, however, it is not too much to say that a new era of 
finance is opening up for Servia under the administration 
of M. Popovitch, the present Finance Minister, whose 
absolute integrity and sound business capacity are 
universally acknowledged. He has already shown that he 
will stand no nonsense by insisting on the collection of 
arrears of taxation, which none of his predecessors for a 
long time had ventured to do; and now great things are 
expected from his Budget. Servia has so much latent 
wealth and latent energy that she is bound to do well 
financially so long as she remains in good hands. 

A strange story comes to me from Budapest. In Os 
Budavara, an annexe of the Exhibition, a Hebrew manager 
recently organised a burlesque religious procession, with 
fancy monks (also of the chosen people) dancing a lewd 
eancan round a gigantic crucifix. The police looked on 
approvingly, but at last an officer broke through the crowd 
and rescued the effigy of the Redeemer from further 
insult, Since then an immense number of protests have 
come in from all parts of the country against the impudence 
of the Jews in thus publicly insulting the Cross. 

The Franco-Russian hysteria is perhaps outside my 
province, but I cannot help recalling the remark of a 
Russian ambassador at the time of the Franco-German 
war, when an appeal was made to him for the intervention 
of Russia. ‘ You must not expect us,’ he said, ‘ to quarrel 
with Germany for the sole object of losing the advantage 
of having, if ever we need it, an abject ally in defeated 
France.’ If Russia had averted Sedan, the statue of 
Strassburg would not be wearing a kalpak to-day. 
|; Harotp Gaverican, 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FAVIDENTLY Macaulay is not played out, severe as is 

4 the criticism to which he has been subjected at the 
hands of latter-day writers. Messrs. Longman are pub- 
lishing a new uniform edition of his works, including the 
biography by Sir George Trevelyan ; and we may be sure 
that the enterprise will have a hearty welcome. There 
are those who hold that both as historian and as critic 
Macaulay is often inaccurate, prejudiced, and therefore 
misleading. Properly speaking, his writings ought never to 
be republished without accompanying antidotes in the form 
of notes and corrigenda. He has ‘already done much harm 
by his misrepresentations of historical persons and events, 
and it seems a great pity that he should be allowed to goon 
doingso. Yet, what would you? He has the ear of the 
public. That is ever the way with the rhetorical, the pic- 
turesque, writers; they capture the fancy and sympathies 
of their uncritical readers. They will always remain ‘in 
good preservation, because they lie embalmed in a 
literary style of which the freshness is practically in- 
destructible. To the end of time, I suppose, every 
young writing man will go through his Macaulay period, 
during which he will deliberately or unconsciously imitate 
those balanced, those antithetic, sentences. Carlyle’s 
peculiar manner had much the same effect at one time; 
but the Chelsea sage’s influence as a stylist has long 
ago departed. 

This is an era of new editions of ‘Complete Works,’ and 
one is not at all surprised to find that an Anglo-American 
firm-—the Putnams—has undertaken to reprint the stories 
of James Fenimore Cooper in a series of thirty-two 
volumes. Cooper, of course, we have had always with us, 
notably in reprints by Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and 
Cassell. About ten years ago Messrs. Routledge began to 
issue an edition, supervised by Susan lenimore Cooper, 
which included twenty-seven tales. Rather earlier than 
that, an American ‘fireside edition,’ consisting of sixteen 
volumes, was on sale in this country, I have before mea 
list of Cooper stories to the number of thirty-seven, 
beginning in 1821 with Precaution and ending in 1850 (the 
year before Cooper’s death) with The Ways of the Hou. 
All these, we may assume, will appear in the Putnam 
edition. And meanwhile, one can only envy the young 
people who, by the aid of this edition, may read The Spy, 
The Pilot, The Last of the Mohicans, and all their ‘ lovely 
companions,’ for the first time. 

For the public, competition among the publishers is 
good. The other day Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster 
brought out a reprint of Monte Cristo, complete and clearly 
printed, for two shillings. Now Messrs. Warne have fol- 
lowed suit with another Monte Cristo for a florin ; more- 
over, for the same sum they promise to give us a complete 
Three Musketcers and a complete T'wenty Years After. The 
three books run respectively to 640, 584, 448 pages. There 
you have cheapness, if you like. Mr. Edward Arnold, by 
the way, advertises The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of 
Shakespeare, by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, without stating 
that it is (presumably) a new edition of a long known 
book—a book the second edition of which was published 
in 1884 and which will always remain, I imagine, the chief 
authority on its subject. 

It never rains but it pours. Close upon the heels of the 
announcement of Dean Spence’s History of the Church 
of England comes that of two works dealing with the same 
subject—a History of the Church in England, by Canon 


Overton, and an Introduction to the History of the Church of 


England, by Mr. H. O. Wakeman. There appears to be 
no end to enterprises of this sort; and, to be sure, the 
more the better. Because a thing has been done once, 
there is no reason why it should not be done again, ‘The 
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fact that Charles and Mary Lamb wrote Tales from Shakes- 


peare does not prevent a writer of to-day from offering a 


volume of Stories from Shakespeare, which no doubt will 
have, and deserve, many readers. 

Though Mr. L F. Austin’s forthcoming book is entitled 
At Random, we may hope that it will not consist of selec- 
tions from his contributions, thus entitled, to an illustrated 
weekly ; we may hope for something more substantial and 
lasting. Apparently this is the first book to which Mr. 
Austin (who is, or was, I think, connected with one of the 
press agencies) has put his name; but he was the author, 
I am told, of a biography of Sir Henry Irving, issued 
under the nom-de-guerre of ‘ Frederic Daly.’ 

It is some time since Ouida gave us a long, solid story, 
of the kind and calibre of her early works. 
her are on the way—Le Selve and The Altruist ; but these, 
it is understood, are only brief, slight efforts. Among full- 
blown novels, for which we may look shortly, are A Capful 
o’ Nails by Mr. Christie Murray, The Woman in the Dark 
by Mr. F. W. Robinson, and The Voice of the Charmer by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

The ‘symposium’ in 7’he Lookman on Miss Corelli is not 
a very extensive or imposing one. It is sustained solely 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of Yhe Bookman, and 
‘A, M.’, which I take to be the initials of Miss Annie Mac- 
donnel, Dr. Nicoll’s assistant. It is a curious fact that 
both these writers confess to having read only one of 
Miss Corelli's romances—her latest, The Murder of 
Delicia. This should be a sad blow to Miss Corelli’s amour 


Two tales by 


propre. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail, who is to write the official ‘ Life’ of 
William Morris, is son-in-law to Sir E. Burne-Jones, one of 
the oldest of Mr. Morris’s friends. This fact may have had 
something to do with the choice of Mr. Mackail as Mr, 
Morris's biographer. Sir E. Burne-Jones is in a position, 
of course, to give his son-in-law invaluable assistance. It 
seems, by the way, to be assumed that the Kelmscott Press 
will be closed as soon as the last of Mr. Morris’s works has 
been printed there. But suppose that there are outside 
Will these not 
I am thinking of one impor- 


contracts which are not yet completed ? 
necessarily be carried out ? 
tant volume in particular. 

The Kitchen Maid ; or, Some One We know very well, a two- 
act play for children, written by Mary F. Guillemard, and 
announced by Messrs. Archibald Constable and Company, 
is, of course, yet another dramatic version of the story of 
Cinderella. How often that little heroine has trodden 
the ‘boards,’ from the days of Rossini’s Cenerentola down- 
wards! She has figured of course in pantomimes and 
burlesques galore. Of the latter the most ‘literary’ were 
those of ‘Tom Taylor and Albert Smith, of H. J. Byron, of 
H. S. Leigh, and of Robert Reece. 
been rung upon the maiden’s name. We have had a 
Cinder-Ellen up Too Late, and a Done-to-a-Cinderella ; we 
have had Cinderella the First, Cinderella the Second, Cinder- 
ella the Younger, and Cinderella at School. A Cinderella for 
children was written by Miss Keating, and the fairy-play 
on the subject penned by Mrs, Bland (E. Nesbit) was, I 
presume, for amateur performance chiefly. 

‘George Paston’ has written, and will shortly publish, a 
novel called T'he Career of Candida. But Candida is not a 
new name for a heroine. It is that of the ‘leading lady ’ 
ina play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. What will Mr. Shaw say 
to ‘George Paston ’ ? 


Many a change has 


Another literary ‘sequel’: Mr. E. IF’. Benson has written 
a story called The Return of Dodo, and it will appear in the 
December number of the Lady's Realm. We are assured, 
on unimpeachable authority (the editor’s), that Dodo's 
return will be found ‘even more diverting than her original 
appearance,’ 


In the same number Mrs. Lynn Linton will 
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attack cycling as a sport for ladies, while Susan Countess 
of Malmesbury will defend it: I venture respectfully to 
back Mrs. Linton. Further, Miss Corelli will discourse of 
‘My Dislikes ’—an article which must needs be long, I 
fear, if it is to be comprehensive. 

Talking of cycling, that diversion has found a laureate 
in the person of Mr. Arthur Waugh, who contributes to a 
contemporary a spirited song on the subject, called ‘The 
Wheel and the Wind.’ He begins in this way : 


QO, the mountaineer to the summit clear, 
The sailor-soul to the sea, 

And the captain to his team, and the dreamer to his dream, 
But the white high road for me. 


There is an echo here, no doubt, of some well-known lines 
by R. L. Stevenson; but Mr. Waugh could not have a 
better source of inspiration. Meanwhile, the praise of the 
cycle had to be written in verse ; and here it is. 

Years ago some one said that the Academy was founded 
for the delectation of those who thought the Fortnightly 
Review too flippant. Certainly it has never been a lively 
organ—never, even, very readable. It has been remark- 
able, chiefly, for printing the effusions of people of whom 
the literary world had never heard before. It has had an 
air of the amateur about it, especially in the purely literary 
columns ; on science, art, and the stage it has spoken with 
more authority. The editor who is to follow Mr. Cotton 
is best known as a writer about art. Much will depend 
upon those he gathers round him. It is said that the 
paper is to be illustrated and reduced in price—that it is 
to aim at popularity. In that case, I fear, it will have 
less authority than ever. 


CORRES PON DENCE 
‘FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Nottingham, 12th October, 1896. 

S1R,— The interesting facts collected in your recent articles 
on ‘Free Grammar Schools’ do not seem to me inconsistent 
with any of the theories which, at the outset, you undertook to 
disprove. In particular, for I am not concerned to defend Dr. 
Kennedy or Mr. Roby, you do not touch my suggestion (which 
you mention) that a ‘free school’ originally meant a school free 
Jrom the Statute of Mortmain. You show, indeed, by abundant 
evidence, that the word ‘free,’ or /ber, was often used in the 
sixteenth century and earlier to mean ‘ gratuitous,’ and that the 
schools then founded were usually gratuitous and therefore 
‘free.’ I will concede to you also, though on much weaker 
evidence, that before the era of foundations schools were usually 
not free. But the /¢/e ‘Free School’ or ‘Free Grammar 
School’ is, I contend, confined to chartered schools, and their 
title is sometimes used in such a way as to suggest that a charter 
was indispensable to the creation of a Free School. As the 
charter was undoubtedly a licence in mortmain, the Free School 
was consequently ‘ free from the Statute ;’ and I suggest that 
the word ‘free’ was added to the title as an advertisement to 
the benevolent that they might safely leave land by will to 
augment the endowment of the school. I will admit that, like 
Dr. Kennedy, I had once a sort of pecuniary reason for dis- 
senting from the common interpretation of ‘ Free School’ which 
you support. My School, the Nottingham High School, was 
formerly called ‘The Free Grammar School,’ and was in fact 
gratuitous down to 1867, when the name was changed and fees 
were first charged. In 1882, the Charity Commission doubled 
the fees of nearly all the boys, and the school rapidly lost half 
its members. In 1885, when I became headmaster, it was the 
object of much hostility and I naturally looked about for some 
plausible argument against the current notion that a Free 
School should charge no fees. I found one in our own charters 
and foundation deed. Our first charter was granted by Henry 
VIII. on November 22nd, 1512. It is a licence in mortmain 
granted to Sir Thomas Lovell, Dame Agnes Mellers and others, 
for the foundation of a school (cujusdam scole) not here described 
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as a Free School. Dame Agnes Mellers, however, who founded 
the school early in 1513, recites this charter, in her foundation 
deed, as being a licence to create a free school. The subsequent 
charters of Philip and Mary and of Queen Elizabeth are further 
licences in mortmain, but they also do not describe the school 
as a ‘Free School,’ though it was in existence at the time and 
called in the town ‘The Free School.’ I concluded that the 
school was ‘free’ solely by virtue of these charters. This con- 
clusion is supported by some curious facts cited in your article 
of last week. It is there said that ‘in 1549... the town 
(Shrewsbury) paid £20 “ for buying a free (/édere@) school to be 
kept within the town,” and “tipped” the Lord Chancellor's 
servant 20d. for his favour in the matter. The charter however 
was not granted till roth February .. . 1552.’ Here it is clear 
that a charter was considered essential, and it appears later on, 
that in this ‘Free School’ fees were very soon charged. I 
therefore submit, sir, that to prove your case, you must show 
that the title ‘Free School’ is not always associated with a 
charter, and again thata ‘ Free School’ could not legally charge 
fees.—I am, etc., JAMES Gow. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 

St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 

14th October, 1896. 
S1r,—I am obliged to ‘ Your Contributor’ for his explanation. 
But the passage is incorrectly quoted by him. Strype does not 
say : ‘do mot much exceed them,’ but ‘do much exceed them.’ 
There are also other mistakes. I may, I trust, be forgiven if I 
say that in an investigation of the kind undertaken by ‘ Your 

Contributor’ scrupulous accuracy is essential.—I am, etc., 
R. J. WALKER. 


DR. LOVELL DRAGE AND THE MEDICAL 
UNION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 
London, W., 12th October, 1896. 

Sir,—The letter by Dr. Lovell Drage, in your last issue, 
contains at least one statement which is inaccurate, and another 
which, if accurate, is nevertheless calculated to mislead. 
Speaking of the composition of the General Medical Council, 
Dr. Drage says that ‘Ireland rejoices in two Crown nomina- 
tions, Scotland has one, England two. England is represented 
by thirteen members; Scotland nine; and Ireland eight; 
England possessing four fewer members than Scotland and 
Ireland together.’ Unless there be some subtle distinction, 
which escapes me, between ‘rejoicing in,’ and ‘having,’ the 
numbers quoted are wrong. England has three Crown members 
of Council (Sir Richard Quain, Mr. Pridgin Teale, and Dr. 
Thorne Thorne), Scotland has one,and Ireland has one. The 
total representation ofthe three divisions is :—England fourteen 
members ; Scotland nine; and Ireland seven; or a prepon- 
derance of two against England, and not of four. In juxta- 
position with his erroneous statement, Dr. Drage places the 
assertion that, last year, there were in England and Wales 
15,313 practitioners: in Scotland 3224; and in Ireland 2511. 
This may be correct, I cannot tell ; but, if it be, it still fails to 
throw any light upon the number of practitioners who come 
from each division of the United Kingdom. A very large 
number of the men who reside and practise in England and 
Wales possess Scottish or Irish qualifications : while very few 
of those who practise in Scotland or Ireland possess English 
ones. Moreover, Scottish and Irish qualifications would, I 
believe, be found largely to outnumber English ones in the 
services, the colonies, and in foreign countries.—I am, etc. 

A MEMBER OF THE MEDICAL COUNCIL, 


REVIEWS 


THE LIFE OF LOCKHART 


The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart. 
LANG. Londor : Nimmo. 


By ANDREW 


A biography of Lockhart, not published by the house in 
Albemarle Street, comes as something of a surprise. When 
Lockhart went to London to enter on what may be called his 
public life, in his political and professional relations he was 
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intimately associated with Murray. It is in Albemarle Street, 
that the most important of his later letters are to be found, ang 
unfortunately, they have not been made available to Mr. Lang, 
Hence the biographer, as he hints in his preface, has been 
heavily handicapped. Whether it was discreet to undertake 
the work in these unfavourable circumstances may fairly be 
questioned, but waiving that debateable question, we may say 
at once, the volumes, as might be expected from their subject 
and their author, are unusually rich in literary interest. More. 
over Mr. Lang may be congratulated on having gone far towards 
accomplishing his chief purpose, which has been to vindicate 
Lockhart from ungenerous aspersions and to elucidate ‘a strong 
and complex character.’ If Lockhart made many enemies and 
was unjustly maligned and abused, his unfortunate tempera. 
ment and manners were greatly in fault. His shyness, which 
was really the natural reserve of a man who was proud, sensi- 
tive and melancholy, was necessarily mistaken for hauteur, 
and he was set down as repellant when he was merely retiring, 
Besides his uncontrollable turn for satire became asnare. Asa 
young man bursts of exuberant spirit alternated with the dark 
fits of depression which became chronic in later years. He 
pointed his pen and his clever pencil for personalities: 
and gave free vent to a rollicking vein of sarcasm and 
invective, when the reckless young wits of the juvenile 
Maga were setting the courtesies of controversy at defiance 
Of course that sarcastic vein, though tempered by time 
and chastened by experience, could never altogether be sup. 
pressed. He had taken the highest honours at Oxford at the 
age of nineteen: he elected for the Scottish Bar instead of the 
English, and when he came of age he took up his abode in 
Edinburgh. He {had travelled in Germany, which gave him 
some reputation as a lion in quiet home circles: with his natural 
gift of tongues he had become an enthusiast in German literature, 
and he had been honoured by an interview with the immortal 
Goethe at Weimar. He had not the qualities which com- 
manded success in the Scotch Courts, and neither his tastes. 
his talents, nor his antecedents recommended him to the sober 
Writers to the Signet. That he would in any case have made 
himself a name of some sort is sure, but he might probably 
have frittered away his powers in ephemeral work; held his 
own with my Lord Peter among the wits of the Outer 
House, and exercised his poetical gifts injbacchanalian ballads 
for suppers at Ambrose’s. But, as we know, there is a tide 
in the affairs of men; and Lockhart had the rare fortune to 
catch his high tide at the turn. It is impossible to over- 
rate the consequences to him of the apparent accident when 
he found himself seated next to Scott at a dinner-table in 
Edinburgh. Yet Lockhart owed it to himself that he so re- 
markably improved the opportunity. Scott, who was a shrewd 
and, with all his geniality, a fastidious judge of men, must 
have been deeply impressed by the conversation and fancy of 
his young companion. Hence the hearty invitation to 
Abbotsford, where he accompanied Wilson, to be quartered in 
Peter House. Hence the acquaintance that soon passed 
through friendly intimacy into warm affection. Hence the 
marriage with the Magician’s favourite child. Hence the wise 
counsels so invariably influencing for good, and the lifting of 
the brietless advocate and young aspirant in letters into the 
highest and brightest intellectual circles. Hence the subse- 
quent advancement to the editorship of the Quarterly, and the 
mental training and close intercourse which fitted him for the 
responsible post. Scott rendered inestimable service to 
Lockhart, but it must be owned in striking the balance 
between them that these services were fully repaid. It was 
Lockhart to whom Scott turned for counsel in’the full lustre of 
popularity and fame, and it was on Lockhart he always leant 
for support in his hard labour for his creditors and lingering 
decline. And Lockhart must rest his literary fame on the im- 
mortal biography which actually does justice to Scott—a task 
of transcendent difficulty, which must have been well-nigh 
impossible to any but his cherished son-in-law and confi 
dant. 

The admirable and picturesque elaboration of that biography 
has obviously embarrassed Mr. Lang. For, after all, what 1s 
most likely to excite the present generation as to Lockhart, is his 
connection with the ‘author of Waverley” Even professed 
men of letters are comparatively indifferent now to the anti- 
quate squabbles of Lockhart with the Ballantynes and the irate 
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‘epresentatives of ‘ His Czarish Majesty.’ We fear the general 

ublic know little and care less about the exceedingly clever 
novels of which Mr. Lang gives excellent critical résumés. Few 
of them have heard of the delightfully burlesqued ‘ Banker of 
Amsterdam,’ and we greatly fear that even the glowing Spanish 
ballads, which carry us back in spirit to the Castilles of the 
Cid, and the realms of the chivalrous Moors, are not nearly so 
much appreciated as they deserve to be. But when Mr. Lang 
would tell of the gatherings at Abbotsford, and the literary 
events of Scott’s life with which Lockhart was invariably associa- 
ted, he can only fall back on quotations from the magnum opus. 
Yet it would leave a very unjust impression, were we to convey 
the idea that the earlier part of Mr. Lang’s ‘ Life’ is wanting 
in interest. In the correspondence of Abbotsford to which he 
has had free access, are many private and family letters, which 
are not only interesting and pathetic, but eminently suggestive. 
He has said much that Lockhart could not or would not say for 
himself in the autobiographical biography. He _ penetrates 
beneath the chilling surface, he strips his subject of the decep- 
tive assumption of insensibility, he shows the reverse of the 
superficial irony and mockery in which Lockhart was apt to 
clothe himself as in a] garment. What he brings out vividly 
is the strength of the almost passionate domestic affection, the 
warmth of the staunch friendship, which when once secured was 
fast riveted for ever, the genuine charity, grudging neither 
money nor time, which never turned its back upon distress, when 
the victims of misfortune had the slightest claim. Scott, when 
in the full blaze of his fame, might have seemed as independent 
of extraneous support as any man. But Mr. Lang quotes a 
remarkable passage from a letter written to Lockhart by his 
wife, in which she says, that she had thought that for her 
fathers sake she might have had reason to regret their 
marriage, but that she can never cease to be grateful to her 
husband, now she knows what an unfailing source of comfort he 
has been to her father. As for his devotion to Scott and his 
disinterestedness, they are amply proved by his undertaking 
the tremendous task of the biography, without prospect of 
remuneration. Mr. Lang mentions, by the way, that he did 
afterwards receive ‘a fee’ from the trustees of the insolvent 
estate. Latterly his own trials were incessant and severe : they 
were aggravated, undoubtedly, by his constitutional melancholy, 
but he is shown to have borne them with manly and even heroic 
fortitude. Mr. Lang, who writes without either fear or favour, 
has not been silent on what was perhaps the most poignant of 
all. Lockhart’s only surviving son, who by the death of his 
uncles and aunts had become the heir to Abbotsford and the 
honours of Waverley, caused him endless grief and anxiety. 
The headstrong lad was not only perpetually running into debt; 
but apparently was of a morose and unkindly temper. Mr. 
Lang has been as unreserved as to his misconduct, as Mrs. 
Gaskell was as to the vices and follies of the scapegrace brother 
of the Brontés. Lockhart’s purse suffered seriously, and his 
heart still more. It was a slight, though somewhat tardy com- 
fort, that when he went abroad to see the unhappy youth on his 
deathbed, there was a scene of ‘forgiveness and reconciliation.’ 
Through all that succession of trials, and with his own health 
gradually breaking Lockhart still kept what the Americans call 
‘a stiff lip,’ when he went abroad, and the affectionate and fre- 
quent letters to his daughter were always cheerful and often 
bright. But the heart knoweth{its own bitterness, and we get 
more than a glimpse of Lockhart’s mental suffering in the singu- 
larly melancholy journals he kept for his private use. It is 
strangely characteristic of that morbid temperament of his, that 
the first, black-bordered entries in each opening year record the 
deaths of the friends he had been losing in the preceding one. 

We have dwelt on the lights thrown on Lockhart’s personality, 
which Mr, Lang has laid himself out to illustrate. We must 
not be tempted into the wider fields of his literary labours and 
the discharge of his editorial duties. As to the latter, what we 
can learn is mainly told in letters to Milman, with whom as a 
constant and valued contributor, the editor of the Quarterly 
was in frank correspondence. There are several specially in- 
teresting letters to Miss Edgeworth, who with her warm Irish 
heart felt deeply for the distresses of the family she had known 
in the flush of prosperity : nor need we add, there is much that 
is noteworthy as to Lockhart’s literary connections, from the 
Christopher Shepherd of the boisterous Noctes to the learned 
Dean of St. Paul’s and the philosophic hermit of Chelsea. 
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ALPS, LAKES AND GLACIERS 


The Scenery of Switzerland. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK. London: Macmillan. 


The title of this book is entirely accurate as an index to its 
contents, but it may prove, to some at any rate, rather mis- 
leading. ‘The author does not, in fact, deal with the scenery of 
Switzerland in the general popular acceptance of the word 
‘scenery’; his volume is an exposition of the geological struc- 
ture of the crumpled mountains of that country, and a summary 
of the causes which have been at work in producing crag and 
precipice, glacier and river-valley. To the tourist who hasa 
turn for geology this small volume will be an invaluable com- 
panion, for in its four hundred and eighty pages (not very large 
and copiously illustrated) he will find practically all that he 
wants to know concerning the phenomena of mountain building 
and glacial action, which are everywhere thrust upon his atten- 
tion. Indeed, after reading this book with care many of the 
more salient features of geology should be impressed upon him. 
It is almost a treatise upon the entire science, and demands 
for its understanding but the smallest amount of initial 
acquaintance with the subject. In reading the book we were 
particularly struck by the simple and thorough fashion in which 
the main facts about glaciers and their effects are treated. 
These small European glaciers are the most convenient for the 
study of glacial anatomy and physiology. With a river of ice 
thirty-seven miles broad, such as may be found in Spitzbergen, 
nothing much in the way of observation can be done. The 
glaciers of Switzerland not only condescendingly come down 
to the level of comfortable hotels, but they periodically retire 
for some distance so that we may conveniently see what 
they have been about in the meantime. Everybody probably 
knows that there is much analogy between a glacier and a 
river, as might indeed be expected seeing that their contents 
are the same; but it appears that the flowing of a glacier was 
not clearly stated until so lately as 1841, when Rendu, after- 
wards Bishop of Annecy, enlightened the world upon the 
matter. Sir John Lubbock tells a grim story in proof of this. 
‘The remains of Dr. Hamel’s guides,’ he writes, ‘ who perished 
in a crevasse on the Grand Plateau (Mont Blanc) on 2oth 
August, 1820, were found in 1861 near the lower erd of the 
Glacier des Boissons, having moved 2800 metres in forty-one 
years, or nearly at the rate of 70 metres a year.’ The why and 
the wherefore of this undoubted movement is a problem upon 
the solution of which there is still room for experiment and 
suggestion. Though no less a company than Faraday, Tyndall, 
Forbes and Helmholz have settled the matter to their own 
satisfaction, the latest writer on the movement of glaciers, 
Professor Heim, is of opinion that there are facts which require 
further explanation. The simplest view of the matter is that 
urged by Principal Forbes, according to whom ice is viscous 
like treacle. To say that it is brittle is no disproof of its vis- 
cosity, for a stick of sealing-wax that will snap sharply across 
will bend gradually if suspended between two points and pulled 
down by a moderate weight in the middle. 

Besides mountains and glaciers, lakes are a feature of Swiss 
scenery. In any school manual of Geography—at any rate in 
those of our time—a lake will be found to be defined in effect 
as an inland sheet of water. The fact that lakes contain water 
was the essential point. But we might just as well call by the 
same name an hour-glass and a pounce-box because they both 
contain sand. Lakes are, as a matter of fact, of many kinds, of 
which several are accurately described by Sir John Lubbock. 
There are lakes, like the Caspian or Lake Wener in Sweden, 
which are detached fragments of the ocean seized by the land 
and which still retain traces of their former marine circum- 
stances in the presence of seals or other marine forms of life. 
Then there are lakes that are produced by the damming of a 
river by silting, or by a glacial moraine ; and there are again 
lakes which have been bodily scooped out of the solid rock by 
the enormous power of some great glacier in the past. An 
interesting character of the Swiss lakes is their varied colour. 
Into this matter the author enters at some length and explains 
the causes of the varieties. The typical blue colour of a lake 
shows that it is free from any matter in suspension, that the 
lake is exceedingly pure; for blue is the tint of pure water, 
‘not due to, though it may be enhanced by, the reflection of the 
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sky. The lake of Lucerne is green; and this hue was at one 
time supposed to be due to the presence of minute particles in 
suspension. It was shown, however, that this explanation 
fiiled on experiment and that the presence of a small quantity 
of yellow colouring matter derived from peat mingling with the 
natural blue produced the greenness. The same effect, as we 
know from the shallow seas near the coast, may be also pro- 
duced by the yellow sand. The whole scheme, in short, of this 
exceedingly interesting volume is calculated to give even the 
comparatively uninstructed reader a firm grasp of the essentials 
of geological science as exemplified in the Swiss Alps and 
valleys ; the playground of Europe will furnish many useful 
lessons to any tourist, who will pack into his portmanteau a 
copy of this convenient little book. 


PAULA 
Paula, By VicTORIA Cross. London : Scott. 


We have no wish to make Miss Cross’s work a peg whereon to 
hang a discourse as to the limits within which an author should 
confine him or herself: but we may safely assert that she 
regards herself as a transgressor of the limits recognised by 
many of her predecessors in the field of fiction in this country. 
Her wanderings over hitherto forbidden ground are not, how- 
ever, very extensive ; a certain crudeness of style which leaves 
nothing to the imagination, a want of knowledge of the world 
which makes some of her incidents ridiculous, and the necessity 
she is under of explaining as carefully as may be the very 
curious motives with which her characters continually act, save 
her from the temptation of transgressing very far. At the same 
time the story of how a woman betrays the man she marries, 
and the man she purports to love, is far enough removed 
from the proper to entitle Miss Cross to a place among the 
moderns. 

There is only one character in the book whose vagaries keep 
the two chief lay figures in a perpetual seesaw of desertion and 
restoration. Paula, the daughter of a deceased Suffolk rector 
(it is curious to notice what an attraction the unknown interior 
of a rectory possesses for a certain kind of writer), finds herself 
at an early age an unsuccessful performer in a back row of a 
ballet. Her brother, whose conduct in the matter almost raises 
him to the dignity of a particularly unpleasant character, intro- 
duces her to Vincent, of whom he cheerfully but reasonably 
remarks, ‘ Some people, I suppose, would slang him very much 
for his morals. I don’t.’ Love-making naturally follows, and 
proceeds to such an extent that Vincent bolts, but yields to the 
temptaticn of introducing Paula to Reeves, a theatre-manager 
who, he thinks, may be induced to accept a dramatic production 
which has already been the usual rounds. Fortunately Reeves 
keeps her waiting, and does not find her till, tired ot the delay, 
she has found her way on to the stage and is practising a dance 
which can only be properly seen in the Levant. It came at 
the end of the last Act and consisted chiefly of a back somer- 
sault, ‘her whole supple body convex for an instant in one 
simple perfect curve, her head almost to her heels with its 
weight of hair sweeping the boards.’ If you have once seen it 
no other dance will ever satisfy you, and fortunately Reeves did 
happen to see it, and as the play was quite as striking as the 
dance was fascinating he naturally accepted both on the spot. 
He was, however, a cautious man, and made it a condition of 
producing the play that he might be allowed to marry the lady. 
Paula had had certain striking passages with Vincent mean- 
while, but was not one to stick at a trifle, and married Reeves 
accordingly. It would be unfair to Miss Cross to describe the 
ensuing complications, or to relate in detail how and why Paula 
left Reeves for Vincent and Vincent for Reeves, and how in the 
end she went back to Vincent, and died because her blood was, 
according to the well-recognised medical practice of fiction, 
transfused into Vincent who was dying of pernicious anemia. 
But it is all very striking and curious, and has the great merit 
of being written with no moral purpose whatever. 

There are points in the plot which we have slurred over, 
perhaps, because they are a trifle vague. But many of the 
incidents do credit to the vividness of Miss Cross’s imagination 
and leave a most lively impression on the reader’s mind, though 
the impression is hardly heightened by placing a scene in 
the Piccadilly club and inscribing the name of a well-known 
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lady on one of Vincent’s invitations. Paula’s dancing powers 
we have alluded to ; but she also fulfilled one of Cobbett’s tests 
of an estimable woman by being a lively and, indeed, a very 
muscular eater. The description of how she sat rejoicing with 
her brother, after her husband’s death, ‘ crunching up the 
muffins in her dazzling teeth,’ is idyllic ; but more striking stil] 
is the account of how, when she received a box of sugared 
violets, she ‘filled the little sugar-tongs sent in the box with 
the flowers and eat them reflectively in silence.’ Her embra- 
cing a ‘stone cast’ of Vincent, which she kept in her room in 
Reeves’s house, was both natural and touching, though it 
naturally annoyed Reeves, who can hardly have thought 
Vincent sincere when he explained that she admired the bust 
merely on account of its workmanship. Her mental gymnastics 
were almost as creditable as her purely physical performances, 
The ‘innate recklessness of her character’ made her ‘simply 
incapable of giving to anything which stood between her and 
her wishes its due importance,’ which was a characteristic she 
must have shared with a good many people, but then she could 
determine to which of two men she ethically owed the most 
according to the law of humanity, and so justify herself in doing 
what she wished to. She did not poison her husband when he 
was on his death-bed, and when he threatened to shoot her 
lover, neither incited the latter to shoot first nor communicated 
with the police. Altogether, except for her dancing and the 
remarkable circumstances of her death, she was an ordinary, 
though very dangerous kind of woman: but as she was buried 
in the barren Ardenza country, it is the Apennines and not the 
eternal Alps she sleeps under. 


FICTION 


1.A Secret Service. Being Strange Tales of a Nihilist. 
sy WILLIAM LE QuEUX. Ward Lock. 

. Four Women in the Case. By ANNIE THOMAS. White. 

. At the Gate of the Fold. By J. S. FLETCHER. Ward and 


wa te 


Downey. 
4. Some Women’s Ways. By MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 
Jarrold. 


The Sorrows ofta Golfers Wife. By Mrs. EDWARD KEN- 
NARD. White. 

6. The Fisher Lass. 

mann. 

7. The Sin of Another. By INCOGNITA. Simpkin. 

8. Twoona Tandem. By CHARLES JAMES. Chapman. 

9. Crucifix. By AIMGE FABREGUE. Translated by D. HAVE- 

LOCK FISHER. ‘Tower Publishing Company. 
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By BJORNSTERN BJORNSON. Heine: 


1. For all that is worth reading in these ‘ strange tales’ we 
seem to be indebted to Stepniak’s Underground Russia. For 
the rest we have to reckon with Mr. Le Queux, and to him we 
owe little but a wasted hour or two. These sketches of wild 
adventure, of hairbreadth ’scapes, of police, Nihilists, knouts, 
bombs, of beautiful spies and certain deaths to those betraying 
the Brotherhood, are as stale as last week’s bread, as dull as 
yesterday’s newspapers. The Nihilist romance is practically 
played out ; or, at least, it needs a stronger hand than Mr. Le 
Queux’s to set it up in the high place of popular favour. The 
tales are written in somewhat careless English and a curious 
mixture of blood-and-thunder simplicity, and sentiment. Some of 
the sketches show a certain dramatic feeling, which otherwise 
directed might be one of the ingredients of a readable novel. 
The political history of Russia is, however, too serious a matter 
to be treated in the form of fiction, except by a master crafts- 
man. We recommend Mr. Le Queux to turn his talents to 
stories after Sherlock Holmes or even Dick Donovan. 

2. Jenny was a healthy country girl who lived in retirement 
with her widowed mother in an old house near Melton, which 
beautiful spot, by the way, we have never before chanced to find 
named in fiction though it is, as Mrs. Thomas asserts, ‘ fair 
enough to fire the soul and enchant the eye of any landscape 
painter.’ Jenny’s story begins when she goes up to London to 
stay with an aunt—always a favourite gambit with authors of a 
certain calibre. Her aunt lives in Little Effort Street, and 
strives steadfastly to keep up appearances. The tale of her 
struggles to reconcile a narrow income with high social 
ambitions is not devoid of a certain rather obvious humour. 
Of course, after some moving chapters on millinery, dress- 
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making, and minor matters of the household, some one falls in 
love with Jenny, but as he is a married man her happiness has 
to be deferred to the last page, so as to give the author time 
to get rid of the unfortunate impediment. The villain sells the 

rettiest cousin to a bad and repulsive man, inducing her to 
agree to the sale by the assurance that, without the money of 
the Repulsive One, he, the villain, will be ruined and she, who 
loves him, will be to blame. An improbable complication this, 
on the face of it, and one which the author fails to render 
convincing. There is no harm in the book : virtue is rewarded 
and crime is punished in quite the orthodox way. It is no 
worse written than most of Mrs. Thomas’s stories and better 
than many. On the whole Four Women in the Case does no 
discredit to the school to which it belongs. One supposes that 
it may charm a certain class—and speculation concerning the 
intellectual endowments and critical faculty of that class forces 
itself upon us. But such speculation shall, of charity, be 
dumb. 

;, Mr. Fletcher’s work reminds one of the old water-colour 
school. He realises that the pigments at his disposal cannot 
match the vividness and variety of nature, and sets himself to 
produce a picture which is homely, agreeable and, above 
all, modest, understanding thoroughly how to give unity of 
impression. In this story of Yorkshire rustic life the central 
figure is Grath Hardrade, a gigantic young miller who keeps 
the Scandinavian type as well as the name, and who has fits of 
Berserker fury. The incidents are well combined, the characters 
well chosen ; notably the gamekeeper Verney, Grath’s success- 
ful rival in his first love. Mr. Fletcher is particularly skilful in 
the difficult business of shifting the interest from Verney, on 
whom the story pivots, to the real hero; yet the keeper never 
becomes a lay figure. Altogether a pleasant little story with a 
pleasant ending, though it will not keep any one awake o’ 
nights. 

4. Miss Dickens is the granddaughter of a great man, and 
the fact is more likely to bring her many reviews than flattering 
ones. One inevitably takes up the book with a hope of meeting 
transmitted talent, and is disappointed to find onlya creditable 
performance. She has a surprising maturity of method: in 
each story there is a well-defined idea very adequately presented. 
Let us look at one or two of these. A woman of thirty loves a 
man of forty. She is also interested in a girl who has been 
seduced. Discovering that her lover has been the seducer, 
she insists that he shall prove his love by ‘making an honest 
woman’ of the girl before he leaves both of them and goes off 
to India. That isthe gist of Another Freak. In Out of the 
Fashion, a very modern young man marries an innocent girl 
of seventeen and gives her for guide and instructor in London 
the leader of a very fast set. The girl in sheer innocence goes 
one better than her instructor ‘because Dick likes it, and 
finally allows herself to be taken away from a ball by a man 
whose attentions are compromising, to look in e7 passant at his 
chambers. Then she begins tounderstand. Her father-in-law, 
who has understood her lack of understanding, arrives and 
saves the situation. Both stories are well told, but can you 
believe either? It is true Dickens himself made free use of 
conventional motives, as in Our Mutual Friend: so for the 
matter of that did Shakespeare. But we think Miss Dickens 
will be well advised to make her characters do what they are 
likely to do in ordinary life. She has, at all events, the gift of 
being readable. 

5. Inclination would not lead us to select the works of Mrs. 
Edward Kennard from the shelves of a well-filled library— 
but that is a mere matter of personal feeling, like a distaste for 
venison or a horror of hare. Among those who are interested 
in the matters of which she treats, her books of course enjoy 
no small popularity. And Zhe Sorrows of a Golfers Wife is 
by far the best book from her pen which it has been our fortune 
toencounter. There is nothing pretentious about it, it is simple, 
unaffected and direct, and the troubles of a very ordinary wife 
with a very ordinary husband are fairly and realistically 
chronicled. The scene between the governess and the injured 
wife, whose husband has just been detected in the act of 
embracing that governess, is rendered with a touch of real 
feeling which comes as a surprise and a pleasure. The whole 
story produces an effect of reality. All or any of it may have 
happened. Neither story nor style has much merit, apart 
from this, but this, in itself, is a tolerably rare distinction. 
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6. If you would realise to the full the absolute depressingness 
of Scandinavian fiction you have but to read the opening 
chapter of The Fisher Lass. You are given there in sixteen 
small pages the history of two generations, and the lives of 
those who come beneath your observation would be more 
enviable had they been cattle bred to die by the butcher’s 
knife. The tale itself was Englished for the first time more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and surely the appearance of 
this new edition should approve it a classic of sorts, and render 
criticism an impertinence. One cannot imagine a translation 
Satisfying any one; there is always a certain stiffness and 
unreality that intervene between the written words and the 
man who reads them. But Bjérnson’s is a delightful novel, 
despite its opening chapter, and the present translation comes 
as near to seeming to be the original version of the tale as any 
translation of a modern novel can be expected to do. It is 
made up, moreover, into a volume singularly pleasant to the 
eye, and may be recommended very heartily to those who have 
not yet made acquaintance of the tale. 

7. The Sin of Another is a singularly mixed little book. The 
two tales which it includes might in themselves have been 
written any time the last sixty years, and, had they been 
differently done would even now form excellent week-day 
reading for the older girls in Nonconformist Sunday Schools: 
Upon the other hand, there is no doubt that Incognita has been 
reading modern fiction. Her heroes are as void of the outwards 
of religion as Donovan himself, and not less saturated with the 
essence of Christianity. They both end up by going away ‘for 
ever’ to be wanderers on the face of the earth because they have 
missed the love of the girl they loved. Yet they are as modern 
as the rest of us, who just;make ‘ copy’ out of our broken hearts, 
for they cannot use plain English for their lives, and when they 
converse you feel that they are doing their best to be epigram- 
matic, though they don’t quite know what the word means: 
Altogether the effect is curious, and if Incognita means to 
go on writing she should make up her mind at the beginning 
as to whether she is going to cater for the middle-class 
girl or for the girl whose favourite reading is the Pseudonym 
Library. 

8. They say that the bicycling fever has made things harder 
than ever for the unhappy man who writes books, and even for 
the magnificent person who publishes them. It would be 
difficult to find a reason why this should be the fact, but the 
publishers of Zwo on a Tandem are plainly of opinion that 
the reason is simply that once a man takes to cycling his 
literary taste becomes such that even the ordinary literature of 
the circulating libraries is too stiff for him. They have there- 
fore started a series of shilling ‘Books for Bicyclists,’ and this 
is the first of the set. It tells how two people (one of whom is 
said to have been a sleeping partner in a brewery, though you 
are soon convinced he must have been a City clerk in his 
abundant leisure) set forth upon a tour. Both were in love, and 
one carried in the big breast-pocket of an awful mustard- 
coloured suit a breakable portrait of his beloved. They had 
the sort of adventures that might occur to any one if he 
had resolved to emulate the deeds of Mr. Jerome’s ‘Three 
Men.’ Then they turned up at Charing Cross Station in time 
to see a lady departing for her honeymoon. She was the 
lady of the breakable portrait, and the other man seeing this 
now for the first time perceived that himself and his friend 
had loved the same girl, and were alike doomed to unhappi- 
ness. There the book ends, but there are to be others in 
the series. 

g. Whatever merit there may be in this rhapsodical mono- 
logue is a good deal lost through the medium of translation. 
But few English readers will care under any form, for the 
clamour of self-pity mingled with fits of devotional ecstasy 
with which a girl of tender years bewails her separation from 
her lover by the physical obstacle of her mother’s leprosy. 
The scabrous details of the disease are insisted upon with great 
minuteness, and there is no moral interest to counterbalance 
the nausea excited. Pity for poor Crucifix, bewailing her 
virginity, is dashediwith contempt for Paul, who at the age of 
twenty implores a girl of eighteen to comfort him as a mother 
would her son, then clearly endeavours to seduce her when his 
father’s opposition to a marriage becomes too formidable to 
face, and finally takes literally to his heels, when Crucifix shows 
him the gruesome lineaments of her mother’s corpse. 
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W. V. HER BOOK 


W. V. Her Book. And Various Verses. 
CANTON. London: Isbister. 


By WILLIAM 


The Invisible Playmate gave Mr. William Canton a foremost 
place amongst contemporary writers about children. Zhe 
Invisible Playmate was, however, but gloomy reading for the 
most part. In W. V. Her Book fewer of the terrors, more of 
the pleasures, of being a father find a place. W. V. is the 
child, who reads fairy stories and reconstructs the world to 
suit them, a modern child certainly, but not a morbid child as 
modern children go, accustomed to be with grown up people 
one can see at a glance, but precocious in talk rather than in 
thought. 

W. V., if original, has been occasionally anticipated—e.g., if 
our memory does not play us false, by Greek philosophers, 
witness the following : 


BROOKSIDE LOGIC 


As the brook caught the blossoms she cast, 

Such a wonder gazed out from her face! 
Why, the water was all running past, 

Yet the brook never budged from its place. 
Oh, the magic of what was so clear! 

I explained. And enlightened her? Nay— 
‘Why, but, father, I couldn't stay here 

If I always was running away !' 


This being anticipated is a misfortune W. V. shares with other 
thinkers. There is, indeed, nothing absolutely new under the 
sun, but there is something very fresh and charming in the 
simple touches by which Mr. Canton indicates the solemnity 
to a child of anything new and big. 


THE RAIDER 


Her happy wondering eyes had ne’er 
Till now ranged summer meadows 0O'er ; 
She would keep stopping everywhere 
To fill with flowers her pinafore. 
But when she saw how, green and wide, 
Field followed field, and each was gay 
With endless flowers, she laughed—then sighe@ 
‘ No use!’ and threw her spoils away. 


Of course, neither the prose chronicle of W. V.’s doings, her 
austere treatment of her dolls, her terrible adventures in a 
snow-storm, her double existence as the child who cannot eat 
crusts and the child who idolises them, nor the poems contrived 
for her delectation will appear anything but sentimental babble 
to people who are not fond of children, and have not studied 
their ways sufficiently to recognise the keenness of Mr. Canton’s 
powers of observation. They should turn to the latter half of 
the book, the ‘ Various Verses.’ Some of them are devotional, 
one vigorously patriotic, others studies of nature, portrayed 
both for its own sake and as a setting and reflection of human 
emotions. Throughout Mr. Canton deserves gratitude for the 
high dignity alike of his themes and the treatment he accords 
them. 


THE ‘EIKON BASILIKE’ 


A Bibliography of the King’s Book; or Eikon Basilike. By 
EDWARD ALMACK. London: Blades. 


It is difficult to know how to greet Mr. Edward Almack’s 
elaborate bibliography of this well-known work, about which 
hangs an atmosphere of thick, stale controversy positively 
deterrent to all but the most ingrained specialists in ‘royalist ’ 
literature. The question whether Charles I. during the time 
of his imprisonment, closely and even outrageously watched as 
he was, did or did not contrive to compose or put together 
assuming his literary competence for the task) this volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, or whether a well-known royalist 
divine wrote it, as he tells us he did, in order to obtain a 
preferment which he undoubtedly succeeded in obtaining, is 
really a question of peculiarly minute interest. Its complete 
and final solution in favour of the king would only affect infini- 
tesimally the historical estimate of his character. 

The singular title of the work is perhaps one argument 
against the king himself being the author of a ‘ Portraiture of 
His Sacred Majestie in his solitudes and sufferings ’—but there 
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are of course numerous others. And Mr. Almack’s attitude 
does not impress us as scientific. ‘It may be asked,’ he says 
(p. 4) ‘why the title-page (of the work we review) speaks of the 
King’s book ’ (thus begging the question which he admits has to 
be discussed). ‘The answer is that at the time of its first 
appearance and subsequently the “kon was constantly thus 
spoken of. The natural assumption is that the king wrote jt, 
Not the natural assumption, we reply, for a modern historical] 
critic, except as a Euclidean working hypothesis. A score of 
well-known forgeries, long believed by good people to be 
genuine, might be established on similar evidence. 

General report is of course of a certain importance, largely 
affected by the intellectual and sentimental atmosphere of the 
time, but positive evidence, in so far as obtainable, must come 
first. And it is a significant fact that while Mr. Almack’s 
‘Evidences for the King,’ many of the slightest value, only 
fill eight and a half pages, the ‘Evidences for Dr. Gauden’ 
occupy forty-seven. That being so, it seems mildly absurd to 
say—‘ It is for some one to prove that the king did not write 
it.’ 

It is unfortunate that the most recently discovered evidence 
on the matter (produced by Mr. E. J. Scott in the preface to 
his edition of 1880), the proof that is in Archbishop Tenison’s 
hand of the existence of several chapters written in the King’s 
MS. and found in manuscript on Naseby field in 1645, is not 
seemingly where it should be in Mr. Almack’s bibliography, 
but in a separate appendix. The work, though doubtless a 
labour of love, is not easy reading, and it is constantly marred 
by the intrusion of what we can only call sentimental imperti- 
nence. Wedonot need to be told that Milton was not a ‘ Hyde. 
Park ranter,’ or that ‘ Queen Victoria zs a Stuart,’ or that ‘all 
Icons’ have to Mr. Almack ‘the fragrance of #z/osa on the 
shores of Trinidad. The enthusiasm indicated by the last 
remark appears to us perfectly incomprehensible inasmuch as it 
is not really certain who wrote the book, or at least the greater 
part of it. But apart from the one or two new ‘ data’ brought 
forward by Mr. Scott in 1880 there is really little to be said on 
the controversy. 

Mere bibliography of course will not settle the question 
‘Who wrote /con Basilike?’ But it was inevitable and perhaps 
desirable that all the bibliographic data on the matter should 
be collected in one work, and that appears to have been done 
with an exhaustive industry for which the subscribers should 
feel immensely indebted to the conscientious editor. 

For this purpose the exact connotations of over seventy different 
editions of the A7zmg’s Book are here given in an appendix 
forming near a half (and presumably the more important half) 
of the fine quarto volume before us; and their title-pages 
three-score samples of the worst and du//es¢ printing known to 
history !—are reproduced with a fidelity and excellence for 
which the name of Messrs. Blades, East and Blades, and the 
date of the volume are a sufficient guarantee. It is a pity 
perhaps that the text at least of the first edition was not re- 
produced also, instead of merely the ‘contents.’ We do not ask 
it for our own pleasure, but for the sake of completeness ; and 
we agree for once with Mr. Almack’s oéster dictum of self- 
congratulation that the one compositor who ‘set up’ all the 
work ‘is not yet in Hanwell.’ What we suggest would be 
more than the last straw to overturn the good craftsman’s 
tottering reason. The volume is of course not difficult to 
procure. It is one which almost every book collector buys 
once and eagerly in his youth for five or ten shillings and then 
discovers to be worth five or six pence. A few here and there 
would try to read it and find the contents as dull as any ‘ Civil 
war tract.’ However that may be, the mass of typographical 
detail here conveniently preserved may no doubt lead to future 
discoveries. The present writer notes with interest the two 
nice editions printed by Jean Berthelin of Rouen ; of whose 
work he has possessed several specimens, of about the same 
date. 


OLD AND NEW 


No Oxford man who has gone down less than twenty years 
will willingly live without the admirable series of portraits con- 
tained in Oxford Characters (London : Lane), a series of litho- 
graphs by Will Rothenstein. There are twenty portraits in 
all, and to each portrait is prefixed a passage of letterpress 
by Professor F. York Powell or by some other person. How 
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yaried the selection is Oxford men will readily understand when 
they learn that amongst the persons portrayed are Sir Henry 
Acland, Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, Professor Margoliouth, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, Earl Beauchamp, Mr. Robinson Ellis, Mr, 
Belloc, Professor York Powell and Mr. Hearn. Every type of 
Oxford life is represented and that well. We have in Sir Henry 
Acland the Grand Old Man of Oxford, in Mr. Fletcher athletics 
personified, in Professor Margoliouth a marvel of learning, and 
in Professor Max Miiller something of the same kind. Again 
in Earl Beauchamp we have the Socialist peer, in Mr. Belloc 
the distinguished foreigner, in Mr. Hearn, the President of the 
0.U.D.C. Almost had we forgotten Mr. C. B. Fry, who is 
everything. The most successful of the portraits to our mind 
are those of Sir Henry Acland, Professor Margoliouth, and 
Professor York Powell. Mr. Robinson Ellis is not such a 
triumph, and some of the athletes strike us as being a trifle too 
heavy in the limb. But this passing word of blame must not 
be taken to imply that we are blind to the extraordinary merit 
of the collection as a whole. Nothing so good as the portraits 
has come out of Oxford within our memory, and the letterpress 
is pointed, epigrammatic and concise. 

Messrs. Macmillan always produce their books with care 
and taste, as is evidenced in their Vzrg7/, edited by T. E. Page; 
and Homer’s //iad, edited by W. Leaf, and it is clear that the 
Parnassus Library series of classical texts will still be far ahead 
of any other series sprung from English soil. To speak of the 
two books separately, it is a great pity that Mr. Page has intro- 
duced the text of |/7rg7/ with a prefatory account of the poet, 
very well suited for young school boys, but provoking to book- 
lovers and loversof literature, for whom presumably the Parnassus 
Library is intended. No doubt our knowledge of the classics 
wears Off in after years, but do we need to be told that a certain 
class of poetry ‘is called “‘ didactic ” because its aim is to convey 
instruction ?’? Can we still smile, as we might have in the third 
form years ago, at the remark, ‘The use of rhyming rules is 
known to all boys ?’ Will our ears be tickled by having Aeneas 
‘gone for’—the unreal, uninteresting, displeasing, Aeneas and 
soforth? And yet Mr. Page goes onto say that ‘for an ordinary 
man to criticise Virg7/ is alinost an impertinence. It would 
surely have been better if Mr. Page had doffed his cap and 
gown and told us what the text he offers is, and on what 
principle the variant readings in the footnotes are selected 
Mr. Leafhas the advantage over Mr. Page of not being a school- 
master, and he writes a most admirable preface on the consti- 
tution of the text of the 7/‘ad. Doubtless he has been wise in 
promoting the too long subscript iota. But the new fount of 
Greek type, here first introduced, will be the most interesting 
feature of the book. It appears from Dr. Rutherford, who 
stands godfather to the new fount, that the type was designed by 
Mr. Selwyn Image froma MS. or from MSS. of the tenth century, 
He has not been happy in his choice, or perhaps his design. 
To mention only one point, the letters are too thick and inky— 
acommon vice of English type, here exaggerated. But perhaps 
the Macmillan Greek will be more fairly judged in further texts 
when the lines will not need to be so closely packed. Forty. 
six lines in five inches is excessive ; in the ’7gz/ there are 
only thirty-seven. But whatever holes may be picked, one can 
but hope that the new texts of classical authors will tempt many 
to climb avain the pleasant steps to Parnassus. 

It would not be easy to find a better inaugural volume for a 
new eighteenpenny series of standard foreign classics than Zhe 
Early Comedies of J. B. Poquelin Moliére (London: Remington), 
edited by W. H. Sonley Johnstone. It contains ‘ Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,’ that delightful travesty of cultured pedantry which 
Was the dramatist’s first pronounced success; ‘ L’Ecole des 
Maris” from some points of view one of his most perfect pro- 
ductions, and ‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ which, by the boldness 
of its attack upon the then current ideas as to women’s educa. 
hon, naturally involved Molitre in controversy and opposition. 
mages these, we have the less-known plays, ‘Les Facheux,’ 

“a Critique de I’Ecole des Femmes,’ ‘ L’ Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,’ and ‘Le Mariage Forcé.” Mr. Johnstone spares his 
teaders explanatory notes, but he has supplied them with the 
main features of Moliére’s early career, reserving, we suppose, 
the later years of his life for a subsequent volume. Modern 
Stage directions have been wisely introduced, which indicate 
more clearly than the old, the various changes in the scenes, 
and thus render the play much more intelligible to the reader. 
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At the price the volume is cheap enough, but a little more 
artistic an exterior would have made it much more attractive: 
even if it involved a slight increase in the cost. 

We have received another number of Dr. Murray’s English 
Dictionary (Oxford : Clarendon Press). It is by Mr. Henry 
Bradley, and extends from ‘ Field’ to ‘Fish. The prefatory 
note says ‘the number of main words here'included is, as will 
be observed, smaller than in any other section recently 
published. The total number of words is, on the contrary, 
much larger, owing to the extraordinary combinations of certain 
important substantives.’ ‘Field’ alone takes more than nine 
columns in this part, being concluded from the previous part. 
‘ Fish’ is not finished in eight columns, while ‘ Fire’ extends to 
more than twenty-four. We are informed that the letter D, 
which now reaches ‘Diffluency,’ is far advanced toward 
completion ; as is the rest of the letter F. The undertaking is 
a great one and we wish it all possible success. 
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